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New England and Other Matters. 


Our cover-page portrait is that of Hon. 
William Paul Dillingham, who was recently 
elected United States Senator from Vermont, 
succeeding Hon. Jonathan Ross. Mr. Dilling- 
ham is fifty-seven years of age, a native of the 
town of Waterbury, and a lawyer and banker 
by profession. He has served his county and 
state in many capacities, having been secretary 
of civil and military affairs, county attorney, 
state representative and senator, commissioner 
of taxes, and from 1888 to 1890, Governor of 
V ermont—an office which was held by his father 
before him. 


Three silver fox-skins from Canada| 
came into Eastport, Maine, the other day. They | 
were undressed skins, yet the express company 
invoiced the three at nineteen hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, the poorest one being valued | 
at five hundred and seventy-five doliars. No/| 
wonder country boys dream of trailing and | 
capturing silver foxes! 

— 

Apple-trees bloomed the last of Septem- 
ber this year in Henniker, New Hampshire. 
This does not mean that the town was translated 
to the tropics overnight, but only that several | 
buildings burned in the vicinity of the trees, and 
the heat set the sap running. Frost will check | 
the fruit, of course; but who would not be 
satisfied with blossoms alone, when they appear 
eight months ahead of time? 


A school of forestry, embracing both lec- 
tures and field work, opens at Yale this fall, and 
one of its activities will be tree-planting on the 
poorest lands that can be found in the neighbor- 
hood of New Haven, the aim being to prove that 
the most “‘irredeemable” land is not worthless. 
Such object-lessons are needed in this part of the 
country as well as in the Western deserts. 
Sooner or later they may convince a good many | 
unprogressive people that a tree is a more desira- 
ble possession than a bush or a rock. 

A car-load of Lima beans, to be used in 
making succotash, arrived at a Maine “‘cannery” 
one day this fall. It was the first attempt at 
succotash at that place, and nobody quite knew 
what to do with the beans, since to shell them 
by hand would be both tedious and expensive. 
Finally the foreman, having set his Yankee wits 
at work, sent home for his wife’s clothes-wringer. 
It did the business so perfectly that three more 
clothes-wringers were procured, and beans enough 
for forty thousand cans of succotash were shelled 
ina singleday. It would bea pleasure to supple- 
ment this anecdote with the statement that the 
clever foreman immediately had his salary raised, | 
but on that point our informant is silent. 





Ten Hebrews from Roumania dropped | 
down in the city of Hartford the other day, and 
the people of their own faith promptly provided 
them with food, shelter and work. As the 
strangers themselves told the tale, there were 
about two hundred and sixty thousand Hebrews 
in Roumania, but twenty-five thousand of them 
have recently come to this continent. Several 
months ago, those living in Bucharest and the 
vicinity were notified that they must depart. 
They walked to Vienna, four hundred in one 
party. There the agents of the Baron de Hirsch 
Fund took them in hand and provided them with 
tickets to this country, and when they arrived in 
New York or Montreal the fund’s agents appor- 
tioned them to various cities, so many to a place. 
Boston’s “allowance” was eighty or more, a fact 
provocative of reflection on the part of those 
acquainted with the overcrowded local Ghetto. 
It is a strange, suggestive story altogether, and 
although the De Hirsch agents are to be credited, 
of course, with the generosity of their desire to 
take care of their own, the arrival of these ship- 
loads of penniless people raises some very serious 
questions. oh 

A modest paragraph about the Aldrich 
triplets, who are all living at the age of fifty- 
three, has roused several readers to protest the 
Aldriches’ flattering belief that they are “the | 
oldest triplets.” For instance, we are told that 
the late Isaac and Sarah (Hall) Townsend of | 
Union, Maine, had thirteen children, including 
“two sets of twins and one set of triplets.” The | 
triplets, girls, who all married, celebrated their 
seventy-seventh birthday on June 20th last. | 
Two of them live at North Union, Maine, the 
other resides in East Somerville, Massachusetts, 
and they enjoy very good health. 

Massachusetts and Maine thus having figured 
in this impromptu competition, it was the turn 
of Connecticut, and a good friend in that state 
sends us these definite and interesting details of | 
the Grants and the Hurlbuts—compared with | 
whom the Aldriches are mere youths: 

“In Torrington were born, September 23, 1821, | 





| the following account is given. 
| have been copied from the probate records, and 
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three sons to Augustus Grant, an older brother 


of the well-known Elder Miles Grant. Their 
names were Matthew A., William A. and 
Daniel A. William A. Grant is still living in 
Torrington in his eightieth year. The other two 
were also lifelong residents of their native town. 
September 23, 1891, the town of Torrington had 
a public celebration of the seventieth anniversary 
of the birth of the triplets, who were then all in 
vigorous health. 

“The Grants were born not far from the birth- 
place of the famous John Brown. The town of 
Goshen, which joins Torrington on the west, 
reports triplets even more wonderful than the 
Grant brothers. 

“Gideon and Anna (Beach) Hurlbut were 
parents of three daughters born March 26, 1788, 
and named Susan, Sybil and Sally. 

“Mrs. Susan Hurlbut Grinnell, widow of 
Michael, died at Brooklyn, Pennsylvania, Octo- 
ber 6, 1876, aged eighty-eight years. She had 


| four children. 


“Mrs. Sybil Hurlbut Luddington, widow of 
Theron, died at Bethany, Pennsylvania, June 
27, 1875. She had one child. 

“Mrs. Sally Hurlbut Bushnell married Pope 
Bushnell of Salisbury, and lived with him sixty- 
nine years. She died at Dyberry, Pennsylvania, 
January 11, 1883, aged ninety-four years and 
nine months. She had nine children.” 

Another Connecticut correspondent proudly 
presents the Sherwoods, Frederick, Francis and 
Franklin, who were born in Saugatuck, on what 
is known as Sherwood’s Island, of a mother who 
was forty-five years old. These boys grew up 
to be sea-captains, and all lived to celebrate their 
seventieth birthday, November 3, 1880. And 
here for good and all we drop this interesting 
but highly extensible subject, merely suggesting 
that one reason why our Yankee triplets are 
prosperous and long-lived is that they and their 
friends read The Companion ! 


~ 
* 





An Old-Time Funeral. 


The funeral service in colonial times was very 
plain. No hearses were used, but a simple coffin 
containing the body was placed upon a bier and 
borne to the grave by carriers, the pall-bearers 
walking on each side, and the mourners followed 
on foot. There were no special ceremonies at 
the grave. No funeral sermon was preached, 
not even a prayer was offered, as such a cere- 
mony was supposed to savor too much of popery. 
Despite this severe simplicity abuses crept in, 
of which Daniel Wait Howe writes in ‘The 
Puritan Republic:” 

One feature of the Puritan funerals into 
such an abuse that the General Court deemed it 
necessary to restrain it by law. This was the 
custom of distributing gloves, scarfs and mourn- 
ing rings among the rs and carriers, 
and sometimes suits of black clothes to those 
who could not afford to buy them. Afterward 
it became customary to distribute such presents 
among the relatives and attendants. 

The pious but thrifty Judge Sewall, in his 
diary, gives us a partial inventory of his accu- 
mulations of rings, scarfs and gloves at the 
funerals “fof some I have been a bearer to.”” To 
such presents supplies of rum were afterward 


| added. 


As an example of the extravagance of funerals 
It purports to 


is a list of the charges for the funeral of the 
widow of the Rev. John Norton. 


1677-8, Jan. 20. Account of funeral charges of Mrs. 
Mary Norton: 





Jan. 20. 513 gallons of best Malaga with cask £ s. d. 
and carriage at £10 13s., 1018 0 

50% ells of best broad lute string at 
10s. ell, 2% 6 0 

Jan. 25. Paid money to Wm. and Joseph Grid- 
ley for opening tomb, 116 0 

Jan. 2, Money, Solomon Ransford for coffin 
and plate, 118 0 
Gloves 6 doz. pair, 512 6 

. 2 oe + 2 

Feb. 5. “ 0“ “ and 8 pair, 1019 9 
“ 16. . 12 +“ oe oe 6 +e 12 a 0 
“” +e oo 2 +o - + 10 oo 2 8 2 
7%3 06 
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Desert Sand-Storm. 


In writing of the region south of the Atlas 
Mountains, the author of “The Great Sahara” 
gives a lively description of a pillar of sand 
which passed him at no great distance. The 
Arabs think they can break these columns, as 
seamen break waterspouts, by firing into them 
with their guns. 

The morning was sultry and the sky cloudless, 
when we observed what seemed to be a water- 
spout gliding, or rather wheeling, along the 
horizon, followed by several others in rapid 
succession. One of these dark columns crossed 
our path not above a hundred yards in front of 
us, and we at once saw that it was a cloud pillar, 
or whirlwind, moving rapidly along in a circular 


| course, with a rotatory motion, and sweeping 


with it volumes of sand. I fancied I could trace 


| its course by the clean-swept appearance of the 


surface. 

As the pillar drifted by us it was narrower at 
the top than in the center, and then it gradually 
expanded till its summit was lost in a misty 
cloud of sand. Near as we were, we were not 
sensible of any current of air, although the 
atmosphere was unusually oppressive. 

I recollect having once witnessed a similar 
phenomenon in the Bermuda Islands. In a 
garden on a hot summer’s day, I was startled by 
a sudden rushing sound, and looking round, saw 
a whirling pillar of branches and leaves, which 
struck a stable near me, and in a few seconds 
— off a large portion of its heavy slate 
roof, and passed on, breaking the shrubs and 
flowers in its course. 
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Silla 
In Norway—home of mighty Thor, 
Where rigors belt, and tempests roar; 
*Tis sald the gleeful winds that blow 
Adown the steeps of gleaming snow, 
Shout merrily to those below: 

H-0, H-O, H-O, H-0O. 


The bending firs, no fonger mute, 

Bow to the boisterous salute; 

And wave their branches to and fro, 

As through the spires the breezes blow, 

And blithely come and blithely go; 
fi-0, H-O, H-O, H-O. 


Down to the lowlands swell the strains, 
Where housewives, with their busy pains, 
Stir, in the fagot’s cheerful glow, 
The gift that makes their youngsters grow, 
And blithely ladle to and fro 

H-0, H-O, H-O, H-O, 


#1-0 (Hornby’s Steam Cooked Oatmeal) 
is recognized as the superior oatfood 

in every civilized country. 

The H-O Company's Buckwheat 

and Pancake Flours (each self-raising 
and ready for instant use) 

uphold in every sense the high standagd 
of quality which characterizes 

all H-O products, and are sold 

by all important grocers. 
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Rich in Color 


And Rich and Delicate in Aroma and Flavor. 


The rich, red juice of the Concord Grape is 
a drink for the eyes as well as for the palate 
and more than this, it contains more nutritive 
elements than any other fruit juice, fermented or 
unfermented. 

As bottled by the Welch Grape Juice Co., of 
Westfield, N. Y¥., from fresh, ripe, sound grapes 
grown in the immediate vicinity, all of the aroma, 
the flavor and the mildly stimulating and food 

ualities are permanently retained. There is no 
ermentation, no alcohol, no adulteration, no 
deterioration. 

For the invalid needing a stimulating food-drink 
this pure juice of the grape is far superior to wine 
or any alcoholic liquor. It adds the needed 
strengthening elements to the impoverished 

aids the stomach in digestion and gently 
stimulates the whole circulation. ; 

For sick or well, winter or summer, it is th: 
most delicious and refreshing of all drinks. 

One reason for the superiority of its flavor is the 
perfect cleanliness employed in every part of its 
manufacture, from the gathering of the grapes to 
the bottling of the extracted juice. Receive| 
highest award at Paris. 

ruggists and grocers who do not sell it wi! 
gladly get it for you. 


Burdett 
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Business — Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of Commerce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 
New Students can commence at any time. 
Visitors Welcome. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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R. JOHNSON was a great tea drinker. 

It used to be said of him that towards 
midnight, when he had finished his 
twentieth cup of tea, his conversation was 
irresistible, his logic unanswerable, he was 
at his greatest power. 
talkers to-day owe their brilliancy to the in- 
vigoration of “ original package” tea. If 
you want to know how clever you can be 
when you are at your best, try the experi- 
Buy a pound of Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Tea in the original air-tight lead 
It is a native drink. 


How many fluent 





“ ORIGINAL PACKAGE”’ 
TEAS. 


Orloft (Formosa Oolong). 
Koh-i-noor (Eng Breakfast) 
Orange Pekoe(India & Ceylon) 
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noon. Half a dozen 

seniors from the Law 
School were coming out 
of a Michigan Avenue 
gymnasium to finish their 
exercise with a “constitu- 
tional’? down to Thirty- 
first Street. The weather 
was cool and bracing, and 
they strode on, three 
abreast, without breaking 
step until they neared 
Lake Row. 

“Wait a moment here, 
boys,’’ said George Bur- 
ton. “I’ll run in and see 
if I can’t get Crom Parks 
to come along.’’ 

“Drag him along!” growled John Baxter, 
who was from the West and took life hard. 

“T’ll try, but he’s gloomy to-day.” 


4 was Saturday after- 


“What business has he to be gloomy ?” | 


demanded Harvey Myers. 

“Absque Hoe has been lecturing him, I 
guess, about grinding harder.” 

“If I had his money, they could do their own 
grinding,” put in Guy Faulkner. “He’s an 
idiot to be digging at law books and his 
father worth a million. Why doesn't he get 
out and spend some of it ?’’ 

“You’ve no grievance,”’ remarked Baxter, in 
his freezing way. “I reckon you’ve seen about 
as much of his money as anybody.” 

Faulkner, who was never notable for doing 
his share, looked rather disconcerted. “I’m 
not saying he isn’t all right,” he protested, 
feebly. ‘‘He’s a good fellow, only he ought to 
be having more fun.” 


The group halted, and Burton ran up the | 
steps. Cromwell’s quarters were rather more | 


luxurious than those of his classmates, but it 
was not because he was rich that he had been 
chosen class president. Aside from his reputed 
means, he stood for something personally. 

“What did Burton get in Contracts?” asked 
Baxter. The markings had just that morning 
been announced. 

“B,”’ said Stern, “and that makes four ‘B’s’ 
to the good this year.”’ 

‘He must be a favorite with old Absque!’’ 


Contracts only by sitting up nights, and missing 





| 


growled Baxter, who had secured a “C’’ in| 


LUS FIRST HONORS 


y Cy Frank H. Spearman ere 


| “TI ought to be getting up on Real 
| Property for Monday’s exam.’’ 

“Oh, that’s easy. Nobody fails 
on Real Property. Do it to-night 
and to-morrow. Come on.” 

Parks shook himself up, put on 
his hat and followed Burton down- 
stairs, not because Burton urged, 
but because it suited his whim to 
go. When Cromwell joined the 
party, the social barometer rose 
rapidly. He saw funny things all 
the way down the avenue; Baxter 
liked his retorts, which were keen; 
Myers liked his laugh, which was 
catching; Phillips liked his jokes 
because they bubbled, and Faulkner 
liked the prospect of one of his little 
dinners. 
| For amile the party strolled gaily. 
Then they paraded back along 
Wabash Avenue, up to the West- 
minster, a fine hotel in those days; 
and there Cromwell, as Faulkner 
had been hoping, invited the com- 
| pany to dine with him. 
| They went to his rooms for the evening 
| because he had a piano. There was a chance 
| to sing, and space enough in the apartment for 
| six or seven men without two having to sit on 
the bed—a spaciousness which no other fellow 
| could boast. 

Sunday being a day of rest, Cromwell did 
not open his books on Real Property; and he 


most of the fun at the modest students’ club on | entered the classroom for the examination on 


Wabash Avenue. “He didn’t get as many as Monday morning with some very hazy ideas of | 
the precise distinction between “joint tenancy’ | 


that all last year. He doesn’t work. How 
does he do it?” he demanded savagely of 
nobody in particular; and nobody made 
answer. 

Burton, meanwhile, opened Parks’s door with 
the confidence of a familiar, and walked through 
to the front room. Deep down in a big leather 
chair, his feet well up, Cromwell sat staring 
moodily out at the lake. 

“Hello, Crom, what are you doing?” 

“Thinking.”’ 

““What’s the row ?” 

“The same old thing.” 

“TI saw Prof. Jones talking to you this 
mornirg. He’s an everlasting grind, that 
fellow.” 

“Old Absque is all right. It’s I who am 
fooling myself, just as he says, by not getting 
down to this thing and working.” 

“No danger of getting plucked, is there, 
Crom ?”’ 

“Tt’s not that bad, I guess.” 

“Because there’s no use of that. I can pull 
you out without the least trouble.’’ 

Cromwell Parks looked at him lazily. ‘“Bur- 
ton, you must have a great head.” 

“No better than any one else’s, Crom ; there’s 
something in using it right, of course. The 
fellows are outside. Come on down to Thirty- 
first Street. You won’t do any good sitting 
here, moping. Come on, there’s six of us.” 

“Faulkner, and so forth ?” 

“What are you so down on Faulkner for? 
Anyhow he’s not the only one. Myers and 
Baxter and Phillips and Stern — Come on!” 


and “tenancy in common.” 


the boys called him— was in a particularly 
unpleasant mood when he made up the ques- 
tions, or whether the sixty-odd men were worse 
prepared than usual, there was a suppressed 
groan when the examination papers were given 
out. It was afterward ranked as ‘‘the toughest 
quiz for years.”” Some plunged boldly in; 
others stared in mute despair. Burton, sitting 
next to Parks, started off with industry. 


his pencil and eyed the knotty problems 
resentfully. 

After a while Burton turned half round. 
“What are you doing, Crom?” he asked, in an 
undertone. 

“Nothing.”’ 

“Only an hour more, you know.” 

**That’s a great plenty for me.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ 

“Tt’s a flunk.” 


to pass Cromwell a card filled with memoranda 
bearing on the examination. 

“Put that stuff in your own words,” whis- 
pered Burton. 

“Thanks,” said Parks, dryly. He looked at 
the card only long enough to make out its 
purport and tore it up. 

Burton saw the action and looked resentful. 
* All right,” he whispered, sulkily, “ suit 
yourself.” 





And Parks did so by staring at the ceiling, 


** CROMWELL RECOVERED HIMSELF ENOUGH TO BOW. 


Whether Professor Jones—Absque Hoe, as | 


Cromwell himself, frankly bewildered, chewed | 


Writing on industriously, Burton managed | 


where little Cupids wrestled with a plaster 





piece. Then, it being December and snowing, 
his mind would wander out of the window to 
the Michigan woods, and he wondered if the 
boys were getting any deer. Aftera while he 
began writing; but when he passed in his 
paper he knew it was worthless. 

That night George Burton came up to his 
room. 

“George,’’ said Parks, abruptly, “is that the 
way you get your examination work ?’’ 

“What way ?’’ 

“Stealing it.’’ 

“Stealing it? Oh, come now! That exam- 
ination was an outrage to begin with. You 
| ought to have heard the boys talk about it after 
they came out. He’d no business asking any 
such questions. It wouldn’t surprise me if the 
whole class asked for his resignation. That’s 
right. They won’t stand it. What are you 
going to do when a man comes at you that 
way ?”’ 

Cromwell said nothing for a while; he was 

staring in his indifferent way into the fire. 
“Me?”’ he asked, after a bit, as if the question 
| had just occurred to him. “Why, if I don’t 
know my subject, I just take a zero and kick 
myself—that’s all.’’ 


“That doesn’t get you your degree.’”’ | 


“No, that doesn’t get you your degree, that’s 
a fact. But the way you’re going at it—I’m 
thinking your degree will get you.”’ 

“What’s the difference? The whole thing’s 
| a bluff, anyway.” 

“That may be, though I don’t believe it. | 
But no matter; there’s nothing pulls a fellow 
so low—I mean with himself—as cheating.’’ 

Burton reddened, blustered, tried to get | 
angry. But the annoying thing was that Parks 
was indifferent and said things in such an 
even way. 

“Some of the high-stand fellows are dbing it, 
just the same,” said Burton, with an air of 
being able to tell a great deal. 

“T don’t care who’s doing it. You're too 
| decent for that kind of dishonesty. Cut loose. | 


” 
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* 
Isn’t your pride and manhood worth some- 


of Paris oil-can—at least that was all| thing? What do you think of yourself after 
Cromwell could make out of the center-| that sort of work? What does it cost you each 


time? Did you ever figure? A man 
who will let that kind of a habit get 
the best of him—well, what wouldn't 
he do? Wouldn’t he lie? Wouldn’t 
he steal, George ?”’ 

“TI didn’t come here to be insulted!’ 
said Burton, jumping up angrily. 

“Hold on, George, sit down. Do you 
hear? I say, sitdown!” And George 
did sit down. 

“All I want you to do is to look the 
thing square in the face, right now. 
It’s a hundred times easier in the 
start. I know, I tell you; for I’ve done 
some dodging myself — in my own way 
and in my own day. But this cheating 
in class work is absolutely detestable ; 
it’s stealing. I don’t care how you put 
it.’” 

Burton, crestfallen and angry, angued 
and evaded ; but Parks pushed the fact 
at him mercilessly, in all its contempti- 
ble meanness. 

Burton went home red to the heart. 
He thought the subject would be for- 
gotten by the next time he met Parks, 
but to his annoyance Cromwell took it 
up at once. 

“There are not many boys in the class 
I'd do much worrying over, George, on 
a question of honesty. You and I have 
been pretty close friends this year, — 
almost chums,—haven’t we? It comes 
home to me—that’s the fact of it.’’ 

“Why don’t you say something about 
Faulkner? He cheats right along. And 
he’s one of old Absque’s pets; they talk 
of Faulkner for class honors.” 

“Faulkner doesn’t cheat, does he ?”’ 

“Doesn’t he? Oh, no!” 

“Well, I never had any use for these 
prize fellows, anyway,” retorted Crom- 
well, with a shade of annoyance; his 
antipathy to Faulkner was well known. 
“I don’t have to toady to professors or 
steal examinations—not for anybody!” 
he said, angrily. 

“IT don’t like it, either,” replied 
Burton, seizing the chance to excuse 
himself, “but I’m in it, don’t you see ?’’ 

“Get out.’’ 

“T can’t do it and graduate.’’ 

“Then don’t graduate. Don’t go into 
the world with a lie on your diploma.” 

Burton came down the next evening, 
like one who could not keep away from 
the lion’s den. 

“Oh, yes,” said he, after another of Crom- 
well’s vigorous denunciations. “Yes, but that 
doesn’t show me the way out. I'll never get 
my degree if I quit cribbing—that’s all.’’ 

“Die like a man, then. Put in another year 
and end honest.” 

“You talk about another year as if I had a 
dozen to spare. I have to get out and earn my 
living, man. The family have sent me here 
and kept my brother back a year till I’m off 
their hands—there’s the whole thing now. It’s 
all very well for you to talk virtuously, only it 
doesn’t fit my case—not by a long shot!’’ he 
concluded, moodily. 

Cromwell looked perplexed, but he gritted 
his teeth. “I’d stop cheating,” he said, with 
determination, “if 1 had to go out and drivea 
milk-wagon !”’ 

Burton made no answer. They were both 
silent fora time. Cromwell felt it did appear 
cold-blooded after handling a fellow so roughly 
not to point a way out for him. “See here, 
George,”’ said he, finally, “‘settle down to a 
grind—and a good hard one.”’ 

Burton shook his head. “I never could make 
Trusts and Contracts.” 

**Look here,’’ Cromwell cried, with one of his 
fits of sudden energy, “if you will get down 
hard, I’ll turn in and do something myself! 
I’m not a genius, or anything of that sort, but 
if we double up, George—why, they can’t beat 
us!” he exclaimed, bringing his fist down on 
the table. 

“Crom, I wish I had your spirit.” 

“Will you do it?” 

Burton hesitated just a moment. “I guess 
there’s nothing else for it, Crom.” 

“That’s good! Cut loose from that Faulkner 
gang. Let them steal the honors if they want 
to. Come down here and room with me. I'll 
see it doesn’t cost you any more than it does 
over there. Cut loose, start fresh—and start 
right !”” And they struck hands on it. 

But bad habits are hard to shake off. Burton 
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was like a cripple who had cast away his 
crutches; even the unusually hardy Cromwell 
was more than once discouraged at his friend’s 
stumbling. 

More than once, too, in his perplexity, Crom- 
well had to have recourse to old Absque for 
hints as to how to direct the work he had 
undertaken, but he covered the facts carefully 
always, and if Absque had any suspicions he 
never showed them. 

In fact, Cromwell found that without a 
perfectly clear understanding on his own part of 


a knotty point, there was not much use in trying | 


to explain it to Burtons This meant something 
more in the way of work than he had bargained | 
for. He found himself obliged to give the | 
closest attention to lectures and to study his | 
text-books with the utmost concentration. This 
done, he was usually ready for 
Burton; and George, incited by 
the work of his tutor, forged 
ahead in a way that surprised 
himself. 

Some time after they had well 
started, the dean, in one of his 
class talks, spoke at length and 
very sharply on the prevalence 
of cheating in school work. 
Burton drew a great breath 
when he and Parks got out on 
the street. Cromwell said noth- 
ing, but the grind went on after 
that at a harder pace than ever. 
The boys began to joke Burton 
about being after the class 
honors, and Stern, who as well 
as Faulkner was already in the 
field, was a good deal stirred 
over it. 

However, the chaff made no 








“TOOK BOTH TREMBLING 
HANDS.’ 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


deservedly plucked. The five vacant places | bewilderment at their master’s long absence. | survivors fled in terror to the depths of the forest. 


spoke loudly enough. 


As the names rolled from the lips of the | and the goats, happy at the thought of human, seen within gunshot of a man. 


One day a party of hunters came up the trail, 
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Since that day few of them have ever been 
Those who are 


secretary, fifth came that of George Burton. | | companionship once more, ran to meet them. | familiar with the mountains say that not even 
His knees gave a little as he went forward to| There was a fusillade of shots, and before the the Rocky Mountain sheep, which have been 
get his diploma, and when he came back with astonished animals learned the meaning of the | wild things from time immemorial, are so shy and 
the precious document, he drew close and silently | | noise nearly half their number were dead. The | wary as the offspring of old Jules Baullier’s pets. 


to Cromwell’s side. 


Cromwell himself was among the last to receive | 
| his parchment, and while his classmates were 
| congratulating him, the dean had risen again to 


announce the distribution of prizes. 

The first big one went to the man whom 
everybody was glad to see get it—honest John 
| Baxter. For the best thesis on International 
Law, John was awarded the Fellows Prize, and 
the big chap looked much overcome. A number 
| of lesser awards followed rapidly, but excitement | 
waited for the last, which carried 
the class honors. With Faulkner | 
out of the competition, the prize 
had been commonly conceded 


very high. Speculation now 
paused before the words of the 
dean. 

“A word of explanation,” said | 
he, deliberately, “may properly 


prize remaining to be conferred: 
the Richardson Prize is one apart 
from those which have gone 
before. It was designed by its 
founder to stand not only for 
excellence in scholarship, but for | 
those special traits in the stu- 
dent, and in the student life, 
which, in the judgment of the 
founder, advised by the faculty, 
make best for that type of man 


to Stern, whose marking was | 


precede the award of the only 





change in the daily work. Neither of the boys | which our school is glad to put forth as its own. 
felt at any time confident that the degrees they | ‘‘Seven times in the history of the school since 
were striving for were assured. Shortly after the fire, seven times out of the twelve in which 
his first talk, the dean, in a second and more | we have graduated our young men, it has been 


severe lecture on the subject of dishonesty in | my privilege to award this prize. To-night, for | 
class work, intimated that an example would | the eighth time, and, as always, in the presence 


| of the founder, the Nestor of the Illinois bar,”— 
and all eyes turned involuntarily toward the box | 
But Cromwell struck the table only the harder | li in which sat the white-haired jurist to whom | 
and grimly exclaimed, ‘‘Work will do it, George ; | the dean referred,—‘‘I have the 
work, and plenty of it, and early and late!” | pleasure of announcing that by 
So it actually came about in June that George | a decision of the faculty reached 
went in to the last of his senior examinations ‘to-day I am permitted to give 
with only a clear head and five months of honest | again the Richardson Prize. 
work in it. Others were there bringing the same | Cromwell Parks!” 
artful equipment which had enabled them before; There was an absolute, a 
to steal certificates of honest labor. But for | painful silence. Cromwell 
these old Absque, who was looking calmly down | Parks, growing red and white 
on the class, had digged a cruel pit, and into it | very fast, sat like one stunned. 
the conspirators fell wriggling. Again the dean called his name. 
When the examination papers were given out, | Burton, himself greatly moved, 
the sensation among certain of the students, a | tried to shake intelligence into 
little clique headed by Faulkner, could not be | his mentor. Old John Baxter 
concealed. Neither Burton nor Parks under-| punched him, and then Crom- 
stood it; but the twisting and squirming for a | well, with an extraordinary 
time were noticeable. Faulkner passed out early, | effort, walked out and stood 
and he looked as if he had seen a ghost. Burton | before the dean. But the lights 
kept on writing. He was one of the last to stop, | were swimming and he heard 
and as he handed in his paper Absque Hoc nothing that was said; only when the dean 
smiled at him. | waved his hand toward a row of stately volumes, 
“Got it all, have you, Burton? Glad to see| which were the substantial evidence that he 


certainly be made of the worst offenders. 
After that George Burton became almost sick. | 


“THERE ! 


you busy. By the way, did you hear about our | had actually taken the first honors, did Crom- | 
well recover himself enough to | 


printer being bribed? Yes, I 
changed printers this time and 
got an honest fellow out where 
I live, at Evanston, to set up the 
questions for me. Some of our 
seniors offered him a hundred 
dollars for a copy of the exam- 
~ ination questions. Of course, 
he asked me what to do about it, 
and I told him by all means to 
supply them, which he did and 
gave me the hundred dollars. 
It put me to the trouble of getting 
up a new set of questions. 

“But I imagine,” said Absque, 
“that when I look over these 
papers I can tell without much 
trouble who this money belongs 
to, and I shall then divide it pro look of good-natured reproach, 
rata among the conspirators.” as if realizing at the last moment 

Burton had barely strength enough to get out | what it was all about, “do you know that this 
of the room. Thirty minutes later everybody | is all your fault ?’’ 
in the corridors had heard the news. There were| George gripped his hand; he couldn’t speak 
serious faces among the students; none dared | just then, but he looked as if he understood. 
predict what would happen, and indeed no one 
found out until the night of the graduation 
exercises, which came a little less than a week 
later. 

That night Central Music Hall was packed 
from parquet to gallery. On the platform, in 
addition to the seats for the faculty and the 
trustees and the distinguished guests, there were | prehistoric ancestors. Among the San Juan 
ranged sixty-four chairs, and as the seniors filed | Mountains in southwestern Colorado, there lives 
in to fill them, the audience rose and cheered | a herd of milk-white goats, whose wildness gives 
heartily. ' striking illustration of this fact. 

One, two, three, five, ten, twenty, fifty, fifty- 
nine of the sixty-four chairs were filled, and there | were the pets of old Jules Baullier, a French- 
were whisperings through the big audience. | Canadian who lived a hermit in these mountains. 
Fifty-nine men, sixty-four chairs—five vacant | Here he trapped and hunted, his only compan- 
places. 

Slowly and with his accustomed dignity, the | one of his infrequent visits to the little town 
venerable dean made the announcements, and | of Durango, in the valley. The goats multiplied 
then the secretary of the faculty read clearly rapidly, and in a few years the old Frenchman 
and impressively the names of the fifty-nine | found himself the shepherd of a numerous flock. 
men on whom had been conferred the degree of | 
Bachelor of Laws. 


bow. 

How he got back to his place 
he never knew; but Burton, | 
with a tremendous dap on his | 
shoulder, roused him, and he | 
found himself in the midst of his | 
excited classmates. 

When at last Cromwell could | 
speak; when the vast audience, | 


pushing out of the auditorium ; 


longer, but parting comrades, 
were passing the last of the 
banter, Cromwell turned to 
George Burton, 

“Burt,” said he, and with a 





‘THE DOOR WAS SUDDENLY 
FLUNG OPEN. 


a> 
<-> 


Wild Tame Goats. 











through with its applause, was | 


when the classmates, seniors no | 


N favoring conditions, it takes but a very few 
years for the most thoroughly domesticated 
animals to relapse into the wildness of their | 


Thirty years ago the progenitors of these goats | 


ions a pair of white goats he had bought during | 


ETURAH, commonly 
called Tude, had 
several grievances, 

‘and had shut herself up in 

her room with them. Her 

birthday was just three days 
distant, and to-morrow 

evening there was to be a 

wedding in the house! 

Who would think of so 
small a matter as a suppressed 
juvenile’s birthday so soon after an event like 
a wedding? Besides, from two similar expe- 
riences in recent family history, Tude knew 
very well that her mother’s purse would not be 
equal for some time even to the modest demands 
of a birthday party. 

Grievance number two lay, in all its newly 
laundered freshness, upon Tude’s bed. The 
hem of the snowy garment was of a lavish depth 
| —too lavish for new goods! Tude’s practised 
| eye had discerned that the gown was a gift from 

Beatrice, turned up at the bottom and taken in 
at various seams that it might be accommodated 
to the slim, girlish figure and “ankle length’’ of 
its new owner. 

A sash the rich wine color of which proclaimed 

it to be the one-time property of Eunice, and a 

| pair of white evening gloves that showed traces of 
careful cleaning, lay beside the gown. Upon a 
chair—the chair, for there was space in the room 
| for but one—stood, side by side, a pair of slippers, 
beautiful, it is true, but yet bearing evidence of 
considerable wear. In fact they, with the accom- 
panying pair of stockings, had 
graced the dainty feet of the 
bride elect herself. 

Tude knew she would look 
very nice in the clothes; the 
sting lay in the fact that never 
in all her remembrance had 
she owned a “ brand-new ” 
garment. Sometimes the 
things were “just as good as 
new,” but often they were 
freshened by a dip into the 
dye-pot, and always they were 
more or less made over. The 
home supply was usually equal 
to the demand, but if by any 
chance it threatened to run 
short there were the dnnual 
batches from Grace and 
Genevieve to fall back on. Happy, happy young 
people whose clothing came fresh from the store! 
Nobody knew how ardently Tude desired clothes 
“fresh from the store.’’ 

She made room in the tiny closet, a mere 
crevice rescued from between the rafters, for 
her newly donated possessions, and bumped her 
head in stowing them away. She sat down 
| suddenly upon the bed to rub the aching spot, 
still tender from the last-but-one bump. Of late 
| her head was always striking the low door-frame 
| of the closet. 
| This little dormer-room had become a sore 
| subject in her thoughts—as sore as the bumps. 
The elders had each in turn occupied it, and 
been graduated from it; but no one seemed to 
realize that Tude’s rapidly accumulating inches 
entitled her to a promotion also. Now she reflected 
that after to-morrow there would be a vacancy 
in the suite of three spacious apartments across 
the hall—a vacancy that she might be invited to 
fill. Not that she was glad because of the near 
departure of another sister, but since she was 
going — 

A hum of happy voices sounded from the 
aforementioned suite. Beatrice and Eunice were 
there, Tude knew, trying on 
their bridesmaids’ dresses. 
Concerning this was the worst 
grievance of all. Tude had 
wanted—oh, how much she had 
wanted!—to be a_ bridesmaid, 
too. But no one else, seemingly, 
had ever thought of it. Oh, 
well — 

Was not that fhe tinkle of 
“sweet” Alice’s laughter? 
Tude stood up, an answering 
smile curving her own lips. 
Youth is not proof against mer- 
riment. She crept out of her 
| room and along the hall, meaning 
| suddenly to pounce in upon the 
trio of maidens. Half- way 
| toward the open door of Alice’s 

chamber Eunice’s voice reached 
her: “O Bee, what a delightful dressing-room | 
this one of Alice’s will make for us!’ 





THERE!” 














“you DON’T THINK THIS TOO 
SMART ?”” 








ceiling to have room to dress 
in! She sped noiselessly 
back to her own room, re- 
gaining it just as the door- 
bell rang—a familiar, quick, 
eager peal. The bridegroom 
of to-morrow had come to 
call upon the bride. Tude 
listened in half - scornful 
amusement to the hasty click 
of Alice’s heels on the stairs. 
The mother’s voice called from distant regions, 
summoning Beatrice and Eunice to her assist- 
ance. Then quiet reigned above stairs. 

Tude hadn’t been asked to “assist ;’’ but then, 
she was excused from household duties on account 
of her studies. At this very moment she was 
supposed to be assiduously 
repairing the failures she 
had made in her last exam- 
ination; but nothing was 
farther from her thoughts. 

She went out and peeped 
over the banisters. There 
was no one in sight, but a 
soft, subdued murmur 
issued from the open parlor 
door. Tude loved Alice 
dearly, in spite of the 
grievances, and had an 
honest regard for the young 
man her sister was going ---- 
to marry ; but her lip curled 
disdainfully at the mur- 
mur, even while she was 
filled with a wondering admiration for the intel- 
lectual capacity necessary to sustain the hours 
upon hours of conversation with which these 
two infatuated young people had entertained 
themselves for months past. 

“And then he’ll have to come back this evening 
to discuss something they’ll have forgotten this 
afternoon.”” Tude smiled grimly. “Well, I’ll go 
and have another look at Alice’s gown.”’ 

That important garment lay ‘‘on view” in the 
sewing-room. 'Tude smoothed its creamy silken 
folds with a thrill of delight. It was so beautiful 
and so—new! She wondered if, were she ever 
to be married, she would have a lovely new 
gown, or would her wedding raiment even be 
second-hand? Little doubt but it would be 
handed down to her, she thought dejectedly, and 
probably it would be this very gown, for Alice 
had always been exasperatingly “easy’’ on her 
clothes, and Fred Randolph was rich enough to 
buy his wife many new dresses. It would 
certainly not be compulsory for Alice ever to 
wear it again after the coming ceremony. 

Tude slowly lifted the dress from its box, 
responsive to a terrible but fascinating temptation 
to have the first “try on.’”” Where was the harm 
if the dress was to be hers eventually ? 

Tude was as tall as any of her sisters, but her 
form was still slender and girlish, and the splendid 
garment slipped easily on over her school dress 
She had piled her thick auburn hair high on her 
head, fastening it there by a Javish and dexterous 
use of Alice’s shell pins and the jeweled comb 
Fred had given her last Christmas. Soon she 
stood looking over her shoulder into the big 
mirror, lost in admiration of her metamorphosed 
self. 

She was brought to her senses by ascendin¢ 
voices. Horrors! Alice was bringing up her 
bridegroom to see the bridal robe! 

‘The clothes-press! It was full of trousse:u 
paraphernalia, but Tude pressed her palpitatin< 
self inside, and drew the door as nearly shut 
possible ; for, alas! the trail of the gown protrude! 

There was no time to pull i! 
in. They were already at tli 
door—in another moment — 

Another ring at the door-bell 
a rush in the hall below—loud 
glad voices — kisses — chiidis!) 
laughter — the married siste! 
had arrived. Tude heard Ali: 
Say: 

*] think I must run down « 
once, Fred. Just go in and Joo! 
at it—yonder in that long box 
then come down. Grace ali! 
Genevieve will think it strange 
if 1—” The rest was lost as she 
turned to descend the stairs. 

Through the narrow apertur 
Tude cowd see the young mal 
look blankly into the empty box. 
and then glance slowly round 
the room, searching for the missing content 
She felt sure discovery was inevitable, at: 





“A CHECK 
DOLLARS! "’ 


FOR FIFTY 


At last he died, and from that day his goats | ‘Tude stopped short, her eyes filling with angry | pushing the door open, stumbled out, unluc kil) 
Naturally, nothing was | knew no man save asan enemy. They lingered | tears. ‘‘Dressing-room,”’ indeed! She had to push | catching one foot as she did so in the twiste! 


said of Faulkner and the four who had been | about the lonely cabin for weeks, bleating in| her bed back into the corner under the sloping | folds of the skirt. There was a horrible tearin 
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ound, and Tude was precipitated headlong at 
che feet of her prospective brother-in-law ! 
He picked her up, and Tude could hardly keep 





endorsed by Tude, on Beatrice’s dressing-table, 
and with it a note that read: 


DEAR GIRLS: Fred gave me this for my birth- 


ack the hysterical laughter that rose in her} gay. 1cando what I please withit. And I please 


throat at his look of astonishment. Then — 

“Why, oh why, did I put it on?” 

The words burst out to the accompaniment of 
. flood of tears that rained over the front of the 
uined gown. 

“That’s what I’ve been wondering, myself,’’ 
said Fred Randolph, recovering his voice. “Is 
that really Alice’s dress, Tudie? Or is it your 
»wn bridesmaid’s gear? I believe Alice has told 





me that her sisters are to officiate in that capacity.”” | remember he seemed to think that the reason | 
“Beatrice and | why she —”’ 


“Oh, not I!” cried Tude. 
Eunice, but not I!’ | 


to want you to take it and go to Maud Somers’s 
| wedding. If you don’t I'll think it’s because I 
spoiled Alice’s! 


The sisters looked at each other with moist eyes. 

“Dear, unselfish child!’’ exclaimed Beatrice. 

“And we —” 

“Have not been exactly unselfish in all ways, I 
fear, according to Fred. Ten to one he’s given 
her this money to buy new clothes. You 


Beatrice paused to hold at arm’s length and 


She had rearranged the luckless gown so as, | critically inspect a brand-new fur collar, a gift 
for the moment, to conceal its ruin, and was | from Genevieve. 


wrestling valiantly with her pigtail. Now she 
‘lung the long, loose ends of the braid despairingly 
back ward. 

“Oh, what shall I do?” 


The young man took both trembling hands | shabby. But I never thought of this being the wherein stood Tude’s bed. She had pushed it 


into a true brotherly clasp, and looked kindly 
into the exeited young face. 

“Come out here to this seat at the end of the 
hall and tell me all about it, little sister. Then 


we shall find a way out of it, never fear. I doubt | “A new lining will make my other look very | 


if it’s half as bad as you think.” 

Tude shook her head at these encouraging 
words, but moved by their sympathy, confessed 
the whole series of grievances with remorseful 
self-reproach. 


“Poor little soul!’’ said her confessor. “I | 


“T was going to give Tude my old one on 
account of her weak throat,’’ she remarked, 
reflectively, “‘and because I noticed yesterday 
| that old tippet she wears is getting shamefully 


child’s birthday. You don’t think this too smart 
for a young girl, do you, Eunice ?’’ 
“Tt isn’t too smart for Tude!’’ declared Eunice. 
“There’s a muff with this,” reflected Beatrice. 





| well, though it is rather ancient in style.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Both girls burst out laughing. Their mother | 
came to her door. 

“OQ mother, we’ve just decided not to go to 
Maud’s wedding, that’s all.” 

“I thought that had been decided before we 
came up-stairs. Anyway, I don’t see anything | 
about that so funny as to provoke laughter 
enough to awaken one from sleep at this hour of 
the night. You had much better go to bed.” 

The door opposite closed not too gently. 

“Dear mother! How cross she can be when | 
she’s sleepy!. Never mind, she’ll laugh with us | 
to-morrow. And Tude —” 


“Hush! She’s asleep! 
| don’t—Ob-h-h!’’ 

| The muffled shriek was caused by Beatrice | 
bumping her head on the top of Tude’s closet, 
but Tude was slumbering too peacefully to be 
| roused by the duplicate of her own oft-uttered 
|lament. The moonlight streamed in through | 
the dormer window, lighting the low space | 


Step softly, Eunice, 





| 


there early in the evening when she dressed to 
| go to Mrs. Randolph’s, and on her return had 
been too weary, poor child, to move it out to its 
place again. 

Eunice crept out under the sloping roof to lay | 
|a good-night kiss upon the sleeper’s lips, but | 
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style, more ornate than would now find favor, 
but very attractive to all his contemporaries. 

I remember one sermon of his in which he 
imagined himself to be walking in a churchyard 
and musing on the varied lives of those who lay 
in those mounded graves. But if one element of 
his success lay in his style, another was the 
ardor of conviction which expressed itself in his 
delivery. He would work himself up in the 
pronouncement of a passage until, at its close, 
his whole body seemed a-tremble, and his sen 
tences became the utterance not only of the lips 
but of the whole man. His addresses were 
largely utilized by other preachers. One of 
his friends, and I believe former curate, was 
the late excellent and beloved Canon Rowsel 
of Westminster — himself a very remarkable 
preacher. He told me that on one occasion he 
went with Melville to hear a well-known bishop 
preach. As they went out, he asked Melville 
what he had thought of the sermon. “Of the 
manner,” said Melville, “you can judge as well 
as myself. Of the matter I cannot profess to 
bea critic. It was word for word my own!” 

It is worth mentioning that Melville had the 
art, which I never saw equaled by any other 
preacher, of preventing himself from being 
interrupted by coughing even at times of the 
year when colds were most prevalent. No one 


“T saw the dearest little blue hat at Thornton’s | Beatrice stood upright at the door, glancing about | coughed while he was speaking, but whenever 


yesterday —’”’ 

“‘Wouldn’t that newest style of shoe make 
Tude’s feet look beautiful ?”’ 

“Tude is worth more than all the Maud 


understand. Ah, don’t I? Say, Tudie, you’re | Somerses in the world!” 
“Ever so much more! 


the youngest of a lot of girls, and I’m the youngest 
of a big family of boys. I’m going to get you out | 
of this scrape. Just you keep cool and hide | 
somewhere till I can see Alice alone.” 

Tude again retired to her own room, and after | 
what seemed to her hours, light footsteps sounded 
on the stairs and along the hall. The door-knob 
turned. 

“O Alice!” 

“Why, Tude! Are you crying this way just 
about that accident to my dress? Don’t, dear. 
It isn’t worth so many tears. I’d no business | 
buying it in the first place, for we really couldn’t | 
afford it. So I should have been content to be | 
married in my travelling dress, just as I intend 
to be now—without fuss or feathers. And—do | 
you hear me, Tude? I am relieved to have it | 
so! Beeand Eunice? Oh, they can utilize their 
new gowns for evening wear, for of course I 
shall not need any bridesmaids now. Only, 
Tude, if you will, I’d like to have just you to 
stand up with me. Yes, I’ve told Bee and 
Eunice, and mother, too. No one else need know 
anything about it. There! there!’ 

Yes, Alice was “‘sweet.”’ 

The day after the wedding there came a note 
to Tude from Mrs. Randolph, Fred’s mother: 

My DEAR: Will you come over to-morrow 
evening, and keep an old woman company till 
bedtime? I’m shut in with a cold and am very 
lonely. Tell your mother I'll send you home in 
the carriage. 


Mrs. Randolph and Tude sat before the fire, 
the latter reading aloud, when the door was 
suddenly flung open, and in trooped a host of high- 
school girls and boys, followed by Fred and Alice. 

“Why-y!” gasped Tude. “I thought you two 
had gone ‘down South!’ ’’ 


“We did go part way,”’ answered Fred, gravely, | 


Ten times over!’’ 


her. 

“Selfish pigs!’’ she muttered. “Eunice,” she | 
| whispered, softly, “can’t we carry Tude’s treas- | 
}ures all into Alice’s room to-night? Don’t 
| you think we might carry her into Alice’s bed 
| without waking her ?’’ 
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Rochester—that every sermon ought to be 
“extempore,”’ as it is called, i. e., delivered with- 
out book ; and that if it be read from a manuscript 
it is hardly to be called a sermon at all. Yet it is 
certain that more preachers have, in this century, 


than by those which have been, more or less, 


“but were suddenly recalled to attend the birth- | learned by heart, or as the Scotch used to call it, 


day party of a young relative of ours of whom 
we are rather fond. We intend to start South 
all over again on the midnight express.’’ 

Was there ever such another happy evening? 
In school circles for months, time was reckoned 
from its date as, “That happened before the 
party,” or ‘“This was after the party,’’ as the 
case was. At its end Tude rode home in the 
carriage that was taking Fred and Alice back to 
the railway station. They drove off, leaving her 
standing on the steps with a rustling something 
in her hand, over which Fred had pressed her 
fingers when he bade her good-by, whispering 
into her ear at the same time: 

“To buy new frocks with, little sister!” 


“committed.” 

Cardinal Manning was very effective as a 
speaker. As a preacher he seems to have pro- 
duced stronger spiritual emotion before he left 
the pale of the Church of England than after- 
ward. One who was himself eminent and inter- 
esting both as a preacher and as a man—the late 
Edward Monro of Harrow Weald—described 
to me how once Mr. Manning had preached in 
Balliol College Chapel on the text, ‘Blessed are 


how, as the sermon flowed on, the silence became 
more and more breathless, more and more “a 
silence that could be felt,’’ while the eye of every 





The hall light disclosed a check for fifty dollars! | all those youths seemed to be literally hanging 


Her mother and sisters were still up, but quite 
evidently had not heard her come in. Voices 
suided her toward the sitting-room, from which 

seatrice’s tones came pleadingly : 

“O mother, since we have the dresses, don’t 
you think we might manage it? Fifty dollars 
would c6ver every bit of the additional expense.’’ 

“Tt will also cover several small bills for which 


purpose I must use the fifty 1 have left of last | 


quarter’s income, my dear,” replied the mother. 
“Oh dear! If Judge Somers only hadn’t 
moved so far away!” sighed Eunice. “Mother, 
couldn’t we let the bills stand just this once? 
Next quarter will soon be due, and we can pay 
bills any time, but we can never be bridesmaids 
at Maud Somers’s wedding but once! Besides, 
‘though I wouldn’t have Tude know it for the | 
world, I was dreadfully disappointed at the 


upon his words. 


Extemnporaneous Speakers. 





The two preachers whom I shall next mention 
were among the acknowledged leaders of the 
Evangelical party. Hugh MecNeile, D. D., after- 
ward Dean of Ripon, was for many years the 
| leading clergyman at Liverpool, where he 
| acquired great power and influence. He wasa 
man of very fine and striking presence, and the 
effect produced by his tall figure and handsome 
face was enhanced by a grace of bearing and 
gesture which would have made the fortune of 
an actor. Whenever he was announced to 
preach, a crowd was sure to fill the church to its 
utmost capacity, and he almost invariably visited 
London for the “May meetings’ every year. I 


HERE are some who argue—and among | 
them is my friend, the present Dean of | 


produced a powerful effect by written sermons | 


the pure in heart, for they shall see God;”’ and | 


| young undergraduate was fixed upon him, and | 


(Gy TheVeryReverend 
FREDERIC W. FARRAR 
D.D, ERS, 
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birth a Manxman, and had to a high degree the 
perfervidum ingenium of the Celt. He spoke 
with a rush of words and an obvious intensity | 
of feeling, and certainly produced on my mind | 
when I was a boy far more of the effect of | 
natural eloquence than was ever done by Doctor | 
MeNeile. I can recall both of them vividly, 
and many things which they said, but nothing 
which seems worthy of permanent preservation, 
however admirably it may have fulfilled its 
immediate purpose. 

With these two was often associated at meet- | 
ings the Presbyterian minister, Doctor Cum- | 
ming. He, too, was extremely popular, full of 
anecdote, sprightly and effective. He won his | 
chief fame as an expounuer of the Apocalypse; 
but he would not have denied that all which was | 
really valuable in his system was borrowed from | 
Elliott’s “Hore Apocalyptice.’’ The popularity 
of Doctor Cumming was evanescent, and he 
outlived such small fame as he had acquired. 
He made little or no impression on my boyish 
mind. 


Maurice and Melville. 


F. D. Maurice, on the other hand, was a great 
teacher, a great thinker, and in many respects a 
| great man. His sermons were deeply impressive 
and sank into many minds. He exercised a 
more permanent and powerful influence on the 
thinkers of his time than any of the preachers 
whom I have mentioned. I never found in him 
that “obscurity’’ of which many complained— 
partly, perhaps, because I had been his pupil for 
three years, and was familiar with his method 
| of approaching a subject. There never was a | 
nobler character. He lived for the most part, as 
most of the best and greatest men do, amid a 
roar of ignorant obloquy from party newspapers ; 
but if any man ever loved his enemies it was he. 
I never knew a man so full of genuine and 
kindly nobleness. His candor, his sincere desire 
to understand the minds of even those who were 
most bitterly opposed to him, his endeavor to see 
truth in all possible lights, were unique features 

| of his character. 
| He was not a popular preacher. He attracted 
no crowds to hear him, but he molded the 
| minds of many who have deeply influenced their 
generation. 
His sermon on the “Idea of Eternity’’ left a 
| very permanent impression on my mind. I have 
somewhere ventured to describe it—from my 
| point of view not too enthusiastically—as one of 
| the noblest sermons of ancient or modern times. 
| I cannot at all agree with my friend Mr. Matthew 


hange in Alice’s arrangements, and am just | have not infrequently heard him both preach and | Arnold that “he spent his life in beating about 
pining to wear my dress for its original purpose.” | speak; and I must confess that, while I had the | the bush with deep emotion, without ever starting 
“I think we will not begin to run over our | utmost respect for him as a sincere and a deeply | the hare.’’ 


‘ucome, Eunice,” said the mother, with gentle | religious man, his success as a preacher seemed | 
| to me to be due far more to his extemporaneous | would, I suppose, have been mentioned by 


rinness., 


Henry Melville, for many years of his life, 


Tude crept back to the tront door, and reéntered | method and his grace of manner than to any | multitudes as “the greatest living preacher.” 


mK isily. 
“I’ve come, mother! I’m going up-stairs!’’ 
he called over the banisters. 
When the sisters came up they found the check, 


original truths or striking passages. 

Hugh Stowell, another noted Evangelical, was 
equally popular, but his style was absolutely 
unlike that of Doctor McNeile. He was by 





He was a man of marked ability. He took such 

immense pains with his sermons that, according 
| to current myth, he devoted to them seven hours 
|}a day. He had a highly poetic and effective | 


| matters of the deepest anxiety to him. 


he had finished any clearly marked paragraph in 
his discourse, he used to pause. Then every one 
coughed and blew their noses, after which he 
would proceed undisturbed to the end of the 
next paragraph! This was an absolutely unique 
phenomenon in the delivery of Melville’s sermons 

Thomas Dale, for many years Vicar of St 
Pancras and afterward Canon of St. Paul’s, and 
for a very short time Dean of Rochester, is not 
now very widely remembered; yet in his day he 
was a well-known preacher, and I have heard 
him deliver sermons of striking beauty. He read 
them, but he read them effectively. He was 
something of a poet, and there are beautiful 
passages in his littleknown poem on “The 


| Widow of Nain.” 


A Sermon to Schoolboys. 


Some thirty years ago I first made the per 
sonal acquaintance of Doctor Liddon. Doctor 
Vaughan, afterward Master of the Temple and 
Dean of Llandaff, invited Doctor Liddon and 
myself to preach the morning and evening 
sermons respectively in his church, at some great 
musical festival. As we came out of the morning 
service I said to Doctor Liddon that his sermon 
had been delightful in every respect but this 
that it seemed to make it impossible for any one 
to follow him. For many years Doctor Liddon 
preached without book. He afterward deliber- 
ately abandoned this practice and read his 
sermons. The vast audiences which listened to 
him Sunday after Sunday at St. Paul’s Cathedral 
show that, learned and refined as he was, he yet 
could reach the masses as well as he had reached 
his university audiences. He was a High- 
churchman, a friend and follower of Pusey’s 
There was an immense charm in his modest and 
kindly bearing. As a preacher I think that he 
used too many words. He was too long in 
entering into his subject, although he will always 
rank as a great preacher of exceptional gifts. I 
remember far less of the sermons I heard him 
preach than of those which I have heard deliv- 
ered by far less gifted men. His sermons were 
On one 
occasion I had asked the head-master of Harrow 
to invite him to preach in the school chapel, and 
on his arrival on Saturday evening I told him 
the touching details of the death, the day before, 
of a dear boy who was one of my pupils. I said 
that he would do well to allude to this, as the 
death of a boy at school always produces a deep 
impression on the minds of his companions, He 
was much affected by my story, and during great 
part of that night he was heard pacing up and 
down his bedroom, while he altered his sermon 
in such a way as would best point the lessons of 
that sad but beautiful dying scene. 


The Friend of Undergraduates. 


Doctor Vaughan was to me a very highly 
honored and beloved friend, and I have heard 
him preach many times. When he preached 
before the University of Cambridge the galleries 
were always crowded with undergraduates year 
after year, and he addressed them with a knowl- 
edge and a sympathy which produced the deepest 
effect on their minds. He was a thorough 
gentleman and a finished scholar. His style, 
dignified yet simple, was the perfection of clas- 
sical English. He knew his Bible as few men 
know it, and although, in many directions, his 
reading was circumscribed,—although he scarcely 
ever made a quotation, or told an anecdote,—yet 
his knowledge of the human heart was so pro- 
found, and his sympathies with the struggles of 
men striving for self-mastery were so deep that 
he was an invaluable teacher. He was described 
as jugis aque fons—a perennial spring of the 
purest water. His sermons were emphatically 
his own—based entirely on his own thoughts and 
experiences as a firm believer in the simple 
gospei of the Lord Jesus Christ. He would 
perhaps preach for a whole term to his Harrow 
boys without saying anything specially impres- 
sive or rememberable, and would then preach a 
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sermon such as few of them would forget to their | 


dying day—such as that on “Therefore put away 
from among yourselves that wicked person ;’’ or 


“Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s | 


milk” —a text which (with Sir Walter Scott ina 
celebrated passage of ‘‘ Kenilworth’’) he explained 
to mean, “Thou shalt not destroy another by 
means of his best affections.” 

I think that if I were asked who was the most 
eloquent preacher I ever heard, I should say 
Bishop Samuel Wilberforce in his younger days, 
and when he was at his best. One could never 
forget his powerful rhetoric and the “rolling 
words oration-like’’ which often occurred in his 
sermons. Delivered as he delivered them, one 
could not forget such clauses as ‘“They are borne 
on the wings of a boundless skepticism into the 
bosom of an unfathomable superstition,”’ or ““The 
grains of sand are bound up on the wings of 
the wind and swept to the shores, where they 
become a barrier against the raging of the sea.” 
I once heard the bishop speak at King’s College, 
London, and saw Monsieur Guizot and Mr. 
Gladstone and Archbishop Sumner of Canter- 
bury listening to him with spellbound attention. 
In his latter days it seemed to me that he fell off 
greatly. I remember one sermon in which he 
constantly spoke of the ‘‘alonedness’’ of the soul, 
and the word seemed to me an unfortunate 
coinage; and another in which he spoke of “the 
sameness of the viands’’ as one element in the 
dreariness of society! Bishop Wilberforce was 
far more powerfully eloquent than Vaughan and 
Maurice, and I have no doubt that he often 
reached men’s hearts; but I should question 
whether his sermons were as deeply blessed to 
the conversion of human souls as those of some 











HE next day was 
the last of the 
school term, and 

it afforded the doctor 
an opportunity for car- 
rying out his resolve. 
There was a base of sound reason in his pur- 
posed action. It might give the girl pain, indeed, 
to hear what he felt impelled to tell her; it is 
not pleasant to have a broken bone set, yet the 
end isa good one. The doctor felt that Lola’s 
mind held a smoldering distrust of Jane, which 
not even the consciousness of Jane’s love could 
dispel. 

The girl, without directly formulating so strong 
a case against Jane, obscurely held her account- 
able for that division from her father which 
she deplored. Doubtless it was affection which 
had caused Jane to ask Mr. Keene to leave 
his child behind. Affection also might have 
jealously deterred Jane from giving Lola her 
father’s infrequent letters. But affection cannot 
excuse what is unworthy; and Lola’s thoughts 
ran vaguely with a distrust which did something 
to embitter the wholesome tides of life. 

“T am right to put an end to Miss Combs’s 
unwise benevolence,.’’ thought the doctor, as he 
tied his horse outside the schoolhouse. 

Throngs of white-frocked girls were chattering 
about the yard. Rows of Mexican children 
squatted silent and stolid against the red walls, 
unmoved by those excitements of closing day 
which stirred their American mates to riotous 
giee. The wives of the miners and town 
merchants were arriving in twos and threes. 
Gaunt Mexican women, holding quiet babies in 
their looped rebozos, stood about, hardly ever 
speaking. 

Sefiora Vigil, more lavishly built than the 
rest of her countrywomen and gayer of port 
than they, moved from group to group, talking 
cheerfully. Jane also awaited the opening of 
the schoolhouse door, watching the scene with 
interest and having no conception of herself as 
an object of note, in her elderly black bonnet and 
short jean skirt. 

Presently Sefior Juarez, the Mexican master, 
appeared. The bell in the slate dome rang 
loudly, and the throng filed indoors. There was 
the usual array of ceremonies appropriate to 
occasions like this. Small boys spoke “pieces,’’ 
which they forgot, being audibly prompted, while 
the audience experienced untold pangs of sym- 
pathy and foreboding. Little beribboned girls 
exhibited their skill in dialogue, and read essays 
and filed through some patriotic drill, to which a 
forest of tiny flags gave splendid emphasis at 
impressive junctures. 

Then Edith May Jonas, solemn with anxiety 
and importance, rose to sing. She was a plain, 
flaxen-haired girl, witha Teutonic cast of feature 
and a thin voice; but every one, benumbed with 
speechless admiration of her blue silk dress, 
derived from her performance an impression of 
surpassing beauty and unbounded talent. 

“Caramba! but she is like a vision!” sighed 
Sefiora Vigil in Jane’s ear. “Look at Sefiora 
Jonas, the mother! Well may she weep tears 
of pride! She is a great lady—Sefiora Jonas. 
Just now she have condescended to say to me, 
*’Ow-de-do?’ and me, I bow low. ‘A los.pies 
de V. setora!’ I say. Ay Dios! if I but 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


who were far from being his equals either in 
learning, fame or natural endowments. 
Archbishop Magee was a most eloquent 
preacher. He, too, used no manuscript, but he 
“burnt his sermons into his brain.” In other 
words, he learned them by heart, and that so 
perfectly that he has been known after a long 
interval to repeat a former sermon with scarcely 
the alteration of a word. I believe that the last 
sermon he ever preached in London, and one of 
the last which he preached at all, was delivered 
in my Church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 
He chose for his text, “Thou shalt not muzzle the 
mouth of the ox that treadeth out the corn... . 
Even so hath the Lord ordained that they which 
preach the gospel should live of the gospel.’’ 
He chose it because Mr. Gladstone had once 
said to him that he had never heard a sermon on 
that text. But Doctor Magee’s treatment of it 
did not so much as allude to its primary meaning 
—the right of the clergy to maintenance at the 
hand of their flocks. The most striking part of 
the sermon was on the emptiness of heart pro- 





duced by exclusive devotion to self, until the | 
dead idol stretched out in vain an empty hand to | 


the exhausted worshipper. Mr. Gladstone said 
that it was “‘the finest sermon he had ever heard 
in his life,” and the Archbishop of Armagh, who 
happened to be my guest at the time, declared 
that there were passages in the sermon which 
were worthy of Bossuet. 

If I were to mention the preachers who seem 
to me the most eminent among those yet living, 
I should, without hesitation, mention the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh and the Bishop of Ripon, 
either of whom would rank among the foremost 
religious orators of ancient or modern times. 
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had a child with yellow hair, 
like the Sefiorita Edith May! 
Que chula!” 

“Sh!’’ breathed Jane. 
“There’s my Lola on the 
platform !’’ 

Lola had grown tall in the 
past year. She was fairer 
than the Mexicans, although 
not fair in the fashion of 
Edith May, but with a faint 
citron hue which, better than 
pink and white, befitted the 
extreme darkness of her hair 
and eyes. She wore a dress 
of thin white, and around her 
slender neck was a curious 
old strand of turquoise beads 
which had been found care- 
fully hidden away in the 
Mexican trunk. There was 
an air of simple reserve about 
her which touched the doctor. 
She was only a child for all 
her stately looks, and he 
began to hate his task. 

Lola read a little address 
which had been assigned to 
her as a representative of the 
highest class. She read the 
farewell lines almost monot- 
onously, without effect, with- 
out inflection, almost coldly. 
Yet as he listened, the doctor 
had an impression of vital 
warmth underlying the re- 
straint of the girl’s tone— 
an impression of feeling that 
lay far below the surface, 
latent and half -suspected. 

“There is something there to be reckoned 
with,” he decided. “But what? Is it a noble 
impulse which will spring to life in rich gratitude 
when I tell her my story? Or will a mere hurt, 
passionate vanity rise to overwhelm us all in its 
acrid swell? I shall soon know.” 

In the buzz of gaiety and gossip which suc- 
ceeded the final reading, he approached Lola and 
beckoned her away from the crowd. She came 
running to him smiling, saying, ‘‘Sefior!’’ 

“I want to say something to you, my dear. 
Come here where it’s quiet.’”” The doctor was 
finding the simplicity and trustfulness of her 
gaze very trying. “Lola,” he continued, desper- 
ately, “I — you must listen to me.” Just at 
this point something struck against his arm, and 
turning irritably, he saw Jane. 

‘“*What’s all this?” said she, placidly. “What 
are you saying to make my little girl so wide 
eyed ? Remember, she has a fierce old guardian— 
one that expects every one to ’tend to his own 
affairs!” Jane spoke jestingly, but the doctor 
knew he was worsted. Jane had been watching 
him. 





** SHE’S NOT FIT FOR ANY SUCH LIFE! 


beaming with pleasure, rushed off to tell the 
news to Sefior Juarez. 

**You’ll regret this!’’ said the doctor, somehow 
feeling glad of his own failure. 

“Well, she won’t!” cried Jane, watching 
Lola’s flight with tender eyes. 

“Some time she is going to find out all this | 
deceit !”’ he added. 

“T know,” said Jane. “I know. And then 
she’ll quit trusting me forever. But if I’m 
willing to stand it, nobody else need to worry.”’ 
With this tacit rebuke she left him, and there- 
after the doctor respected her wishes. 

A month or so after Lola’s departure north- 
ward, Jane’s solitude was enlivened by an event 
of startling importance. She was notified by 
the Dauntless Company that two entries, the 
fourth and fifth east, had entered her property, 
in which she had never suspected the presence 
of coal, and that the owners were prepared to 
negotiate with her suitable terms for the right of 
working the veiti in question. 


When the matter of royalties was settled and | 


several hundred dollars paid to Jane’s account 
for coal already taken out, she had a sudden 


rush of almost tearful joy. Every month would | 
come to her, while the coal lasted, a determinate 


sum of money. She regarded the fact in a sort 
of ecstasy, and resolved upon many things. 

First she banished from her house the shadow 
of the mortgage. Then, glowing with enterprise, 
she proceeded to extend and embellish her prop- 
erty in a way which speedily set the town by the 
ears, and aroused every one to dark prophecies 
as to what must happen when her money should 
all be gone, and: nothing left her but to face 
poverty in the palatial five-room dwelling now 
growing up around the pine homestead of the 


past. 

Lola liked adobe houses; and fortunately 
Enrique Diaz, the blacksmith, had a fine lot of 
adobes which he had made before frost, and put 
under cover against a possible extension of his 
shop, “to-morrow or some time, after a while.” 





SHE SHA’N’T 


These Jane bought, and deftly the chocolate 
walls arose in her vega, crowned finally with a 


at Lynn. There was a porch, too, with snow- 


adobe, in which might blaze fires of pifion wood, 
full of resin and burning as nothing else can 
burn save driftwood, sodden with salt and oil 
and the mystery of old ocean. 

Then, after a little, there arrived in town a 
vaulted box, in which the dullest fancy might 
conjecture a piano. Greatly indeed were heads 
shaken. If doom were easily invoked, Jane 
would hardly have lived to unpack the treasure 
and help to lift it up the porch steps. 

“ Por Dios!’ gasped Ana Vigil. “It must 
have cost fifty dollars! And for what good, | 
sefiora ?’’ 

“Lola’s taking music lessons,” said Jane. 
‘Her and Edith May Jonas is learning a duet. 
I want she should be able to go right on 
practising.’’ 

“Ah!” said Ana, innocently. 
| Say your house now is ‘ugly,’ will she? And 





crimson roof, which could be seen two miles off | 


white pillars, and an open fireplace, all tiled with | 


“She will not | 
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slowly to Jane that certain changes in herself 
might be well. 

She obeyed this wise, if late, impulse, and 
when Lola came home in June she had her 
reward. The girl cried out with surprise as she 
beheld on the platform at Lynn that tall figure 
in a soft gray gown, fashioned with some pre- 
| tensions to the mode, but simple and dignified as 
befitted Jane’s stature and look. There was a 
bonnet to match, too elderly for Jane’s years, 
and of a Quakerish form. But this was less the 
cause for the general difference in Jane’s aspect 
than the fact that her brown hair, parted 
smoothly on the broad, benignant brow, now had 
its ends tucked up in a neat knot. 

“Tia! tia!” exclaimed Lola, herself glowing 
like a prairie-rose, as she dashed out of the 
train. “What have you done? You are good 
to look at! Your hair — oh, asombro!” 

But when the white burros of the mail-wagon, 
wildly skimming the plains, brought them in 
sight of the new house, Lola’s joy turned white 
on her cheeks, and she clutched Jane’s arm. 
| “ Tia — our house! It is gone—gone!” 

Then was Jane’s time to laughe with shee: 
happiness, to throw open gate and door and 
usher her guest into the old room where Tesuque 
| sat and the Navajo blanket still covered th: 
| couch as of yore, and nothing was altered exce}) 
that now other rooms opened brightly on ai! 
sides, and in one a piano displayed its white 
teeth in beaming welcome. 

Lola’s blank face, whereon every moment 
printed a new delight, was to Jane a sight 
hardly to be matched. The satisfaction grew 
also with time, as the piano awoke to such 
strains as Lola had mastered, and people strolled 
up from the village ways to listen, and to Jane’s 
deep gratification, to praise the musician. The 
Mexicans came in throngs, filling the air with a 
chorus of “Caspitas!” and “Carambas!” 
None of them called Lola “ infanta ” nowadays 
unless it were in a spirit of friendly pleasantry ; 
and she herself had lost much of the air which 
had brought this contemptu- 
ous honor upon her childish 
head. 

“She is Mexican— yes!” 
they nodded to one another, 
deriving much simple satis- 
faction from the circum- 
stance. For was it not provo- 
cative of racial pride that one 
of their compatriots should 
be able to make tunes—actual 
tunes!— issue from those 
keys which responded to 
their own tentative touches 
merely with thin shrieks or 
a dull, rumbling note? 

“Lolita is like she was,” 
remarked Alejandro Vigil to 
his sister on the morning of 
the Fourth of July, as they 
wandered around the com- 
mon beyond the arroyo. 

This space of desert had 
an air of festive import, for 
unwonted celebrations of the 
day were forward. A pavilion 
roofed with green boughs had 
been built for the occasion, 
on the skirts of an oval course 
which was to be the ground 
of sundry feats of cowboy 
horsemanship, and of a foot- 
race between Piedro Cordova 
and the celebrated Valentino 
Cortés. There would be 
music, also, before long. 
Already the sound of a violin 
in process of tuning rang 
cheerfully through the open. 
The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was to be read by 
the lawyer, who might be 
seen in the pavilion wiping 
his brow in anticipation of this exciting duty. A 
tribe of. little girls, who were to sing national 
airs, were even now climbing into the muslin- 
| draped seats of the lumber-wagon allotted them. 

It was to be a great day for Aguilar! People 
from Santa Clara and Hastings and Gulnare 
were arriving in all manner of equipages. 
Mexican vehicles made a solid stockade along 
the west of the track. In the upper benches of 
the pavilion were ranged the flower and chivalry 
of the town—the families of the mine boss, tlic 
liveryman, the lawyer, the schoolmaster an 
several visiting personages. Jane, in her gra) 
gown, was among them; beside her sat Lola, 
| with Edith May Jonas. 
| “And did you think going away to schov! 

| would make her different ?”’ inquired Ana of he: 
| brother. ‘‘What should it do to her, ’Andro” 
Make her white like Miss Jonas? Vaya! 
| Lola is only a Mexican!” 
| “She is not ashamed to be one, either!” cried 
Alejandro, accepting Ana’s tacit imputation 0! 
some inferiority in their race. ‘And she }s 
white enough,” he added, regarding Lola as she 








co!” 





“But, tia,’ interposed Lola, “the doctor was | you, sefiora, shall you get a longer dress and do | sat smiling and talking, with the boughy eaves 
just going to tell me something very impor-| your hair up, so she will not say of you like she 


tant!” 


“He was maybe going to tell you that you are | 
| going to Pueblo next fall! Yes, honey, it’s all| mean to be ill-tempered—Ana, with a face as| with suspicious suavity. 


| did, ‘How queer’ ?”’ 
Jane’ looked at Ana. Surely she could not | 


| ening little shadows across the rim of he! 
| broad straw hat. 

“Who said she was ashamed?” asked Ana, 
“You hear words 


fixed!’’ She turned a joyous, defiant face on | broad and placid as a standing pool? No, no, | that have not been spoken. I tell you of your 
the doctor, who cast his hands abroad as if he| Ana was too simple to wish to pain any one! | faults, hermano mio, because I love you! 
washed them of the whole affair; while Lola, | Yet as Jane dwelt upon Ana’s queries, it came 


Alejandro turned off in a sulk, and leaving 
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Ana to her own resources, went toward the | family, and seemed proud and pleased to have us 
place where the ponies and burros were tethered. | | draw down the limb and look at her and talk to 
It was comparatively lonely here, and Alejandro | | |her. She used to hop off her nest and show us 
began to make friends with a disconsolate burro her eggs, and after they were hatched, I never 
who was bewailing his fate in a series of lamen- | knew her to manifest the least fear. 

| I also won the confidence of a quail in a rather 
|eurious way. The lane in which she had her 


table sounds. 

“Ha, bribon!”’ he said, pinching the burro’s 
ears. “What is the use of wasting breath? 
Sus, sus, amigo!’ The burro began to buck 
and Alejandro stepped back. As he did so he 
saw approaching him from behind the wagons a 
man in tattered garments, with a hat dragged over 
his eyes, and a great mass of furzy yellow beard. 

“Here, you!” said this person. “Oh, you’re 
Mexican! Ya lo veo —” 

“Me, I spik English all ri’!’’ retorted Alejan- 
dro, with dignity. “Spik English if you want. 
] it onnerstan’.’’ 

“T see. Well, look here!’’ He withdrew a 
folded paper from his pocket. “I want you to 
take this note over to that lady in the gray dress 
in the pavilion. Sabe ‘pavilion’? All right! 
Don’t let any one else see it. Just hand it to her 
quietly and tell her the gentleman’s waiting.” 

Alejandro took the note reluctantly. Why 
should he put himself at the behest of this 
vagabundo who impeached his English? The 
man, however, had an eye on him. It was an 
eye which Alejandro felt to be impelling. He 
decided to take the note to the lady in gray. 

Jane, as Alejandro smuggled the paper into 
her hand, caught a glimpse of the writing and 
felt her heart sink. Lola and Edith May Jonas 
were whispering together. They had not noticed 
Alejandro. 

“The man is waiting,” said the boy, in her ear. 

Jane touched Lola. “Keep my seat, dear,’’ 
she said. “Some one wants to speak to me.”’ 
And she followed Alejandro across the field. 

Alejandro’s vagabundo came forward to meet 
her with an air of light cordiality. His voice 
was the voice which had greeted her first from 
the steps of the prairie-schooner in which Lola’s 
mother lay dead. 


darkest before dawn ! 


white hat Lola? Well, well! 
I'll tell you why I’m here.” 


He proceeded to speak of an opportunity of | stone floor. 


immediate fortune which was open to him, after 


prolonged disaster, if only the sum of five | were, the man crowded himself 
hundred dollars might be forthcoming. A friend | in, holding the leather bag close 
of his in Pony Gulch had sent him glowing | to his side, and pulled the door 


is si Vo Saint Sa ne 
shut after him. rd ’ - 


reports of the region. “All I want is a grub- 
stake,” said Mr. Keene, “and I’m sure to win!” 
“T haven’t that much money in the world!’’ 
said Jane. 
Keene sighed. ‘‘Well, I hoped you’d be able 
to lend me a hand, but if you can’t, you can’t! 


| sweeping the aisle, and coming 


| this was locked. Steps echoing 


| him that some one was coming 

“It’s me!” conceded Mr. Keene, pleasantly. | in at the same door by which he 
“In rather poor shape, as you see. It’s always | had entered. The man hurriedly 
You’re considerable | pulled at a small door in the wall. 
changed, ma’am—and to the better. I would | It opened into what seemed to 
hardly have known you. Is that girl in the big | be a tall, narrow closet, down 
Now, ma’am, | through the middle of which a 


There seems to be nothing for me but to go back | 


North, and try to earn something to start on. I 
guess it’d be well for me to take Lola along. 
She’s nearly grown now, and they need help 
the worst kind in the miners’ boarding-house 
where I stay up in Cripple. I told the folks that 
keep it—I owe ’em considerable—that I’d bring 
back my daughter with me to assist ’em in the 
dining-room, and they said all right, that’d suit 
‘em. Wages up there are about the highest 
thing in sight. Equal to the altitude. And it’ll 
give me @ chance to look round.” 

Jane was staring at him. “You would do 
that?” she breathed. “You'd take that delicate 
girl up there to wait on a lot of rough miners? 
I’ve worked for her and loved her and sheltered 
her from everything! She’s not fit for any such 
life! She sha’n’t go!” 

Keene had been touched at first. At Jane’s 
last assertion, however, he began to look sulky. 

“Well, I guess it’s for me to say what she 
shall do!’”’ he signified. ‘I guess it’s not against 
the law or the prophets for a daughter to assist 
her father when he’s in difficulties. And Lola’ll 
recognize her duty. I’ll just go over yonder to 
the pavilion, ma’am, and see what she says.” 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Some Bird Acquaintances. 











HAVE found that one of the \ 
Surest ways to win the affec- 
‘on and confidence of birds is to put 
out near my door bits of thread and string and 
strips of old lace, with which they can build their 
ne —_ and then, watching them carry these away, 
vince great interest in their work. 

I tried this with a wild blue jay, and after she 
had got her nest built, I fixed near by a box in 
Which I placed food for her. 

I attached a string to the limb of the tree on 





| kering.”’ 


nest was grass-grown and was mowed each 
year. Shortly before mowing time, I had the 
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turf on which the quail had her beautiful nest of | 


eggs dug about with a spade, and then removed | each year. 
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ARLY one August afternoon a well- 
FE dressed, businesslike-looking man, 
carrying a small leather hand-bag, 
walked up the principal street of the village of 
Graytown. In the basement of the big, old- 
fashioned country church which he approached 
a small door stood open. Turning from the 
sidewalk, he entered this door. 

Once out of sight from the street he ran 
hurriedly up a flight of stairs and then found 
himself in the vestibule, which 
was dusky and cool after the 
garish light outside. He looked 
in. One door of the audience- 
room was open. 'The sexton was 


toward him. He tried a door at 
the end of the vestibule, but 


through the empty building told 


stout wire rope ran into a rough 


Cramped as these quarters 


Not more than three or four 
seconds elapsed before a young 
man walked rapidly through the 
vestibule to the open door of the 
audience-room. 


‘NOT THE BLOCK OF GRANITE, BUT A MAN’S HEAD.” 


“O Mr. Jackson,” he called to | 


the man sweeping, “may I go up and wind the | 


clock? It’s the day to wind it, I know.” 

“May you? Why, certainly, if you want 
to,”’ was the reply. “Here are the keys,” and 
he slid the bunch of keys along the floor of the 
aisle. 

The boy, Rodney Galvin, picked up the keys, 
unlocked the door at the end of the vestibule, 
and went clattering up a flight of stairs which the 
open door disclosed. By that time the sexton 
had reached the vestibule, and whistling as he 
worked, began to sweep it. 

Rodney Galvin, so far, had been a disappoint- 
ment to his family. His father was determined 
he should be a business man, his mother had 
hoped that he would be a minister, but Rodney, 
so his father said wrathfully, cared only for “‘tin- 
He doctored all the disabled bicycles 
in town, and a broken watch or clock gave him 
joy. When he had been refused a position in the 
bank a month before,and Harry Grant had been 
taken instead, Rodney's only regret was that he 
should not have an opportunity to investigate the 
time-lock on the bank safe. He watched for 
chances to wind the town clock, for he liked to 
study its works. 

On this day he went with practised tread up 
the dark stairs behind the gallery, along the 
narrow board walk laid across the beams in the 
garret floor, up another long flight of rude steps, 
and then he climbed the almost perpendicular 
ladder which led to the clock-room. . 

Around him were the backs of the four great 
dials, up to which the citizens of Graytown 
looked when they wished to set their watches. 
The works of the clock were in the middle of the 
room. Taking a big movable iron crank from 
the floor, Rodney fitted it up to the end of the 
arbor, or spindle, and began turning it to wind 
up the stout wire rope to which one of the 
clock-weights was fastened. 

The town clock of Graytown is nearly as old 


as the church in which it is placed, but the 


vhich she nested; thus I could pull the limb | 
| went back down-stairs. 


“own and put food in the box. She became very 


iuuch attached, not only to me, but to my entire | 


people of the village cherish it, and would not 


think of having it replaced by one of more modern | 


style. As a consequence the sexton of the 
church had to climb up to the clock-room in the 
spire once every week, unless he could get some 
one to go for him, and wind up from the base- 
ment, to which they had spent the previous week 
in descending, the blocks of granite that served 
as clock-weights. 

It seemed to Rodney this afternoon as if the 
machinery worked uncommonly hard, and after 
turning the crank a few times, he dropped it and 


| 


a few feet out of the path of the mowers. The 


quail, notwithstanding its natural timidity, never | 


objected in the least to this,—after her first 
removal,—but seemed thoroughly to understand 
that the act was done in kindness. Each year, 
when I removed her, she showed more than a 
speaking acquaintance with me, my thoughtful 
act having apparently won her entire love. The 
strange thing was that she did not learn to build 
her nest in a safe place, but had to be moved 
JENNIE E. T. Dowe. 
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“T never knew the old clock to wind so hard.” 

“T shouldn’t wonder but what it does,” was 
the sexton’s answer. “I haven’t got a bit of oil 
here, though,” he added. 

“T’ve got some down to the house that'll do,’’ 
said the boy. “I’ll go and get it.” 

“All right,” said the sexton. “If I get through 
before you come back, I’ll leave the doors 
unlocked and the keys on the window-sill.”’ 

“There isn’t anything the matter with the 
weights, is there?’’ asked Rodney, opening the 
narrow door which gave access to the shaft in 
which one of the clock-weights ran from belfry 
to basement. There was nothing to be seen. 
The square block of stone which just filled the 
space had been wound up out of sight. 

When he went out on the street, Rodney 
found people wildly excited. The National Bank 
had been robbed. The teller was out of town, 
and while the cashier had been at dinner, Harry 
Grant, the clerk, had been knocked senseless and 
the robbery effected. Seventeen thousand dollars 
in money and many valuable papers were gone. 

Little Mary Glass reported having seen a 
strange man on the street, with a leather hand- 
bag. Harry Grant was still too stunned to talk 
coherently. 

Rodney hurried on for the oil. He wanted to 
get back, wind the clock and lock the church, 
and then join in the search for the robber. 

Oiling the pulley did not seem to make it work 
much easier. There was a small opening at the 
top of the shaft, through which the weight could 
be seen when it was raised into place. Watching 
this opening as he toiled at the crank, Rodney 
Saw appearing, not the block of granite, but a 
man’s head. 

He dropped the crank. 
not worked automatically, man 
might have fallen to the basement. 

“How did you get in there?’”’ Rodney gasped. 

“No matter,’”’ said the man. “I’ll give you a 
hundred dollars if you’ll help me get out and say 
nothing about it.” 

“How did you get in there?”’ Rodney repeated. 

When he had been down on the street he had 
heard the little girl who had seen the bank robber 
telling a group of excited people that the strange 
man had a smooth face and wore a brown Derby 
hat. This man had a smooth face and wore a 
brown Derby hat. 

“You are the bank robber!’’ said Rodney. 

“You help me out and I’ll make it two 
hundred,” said the man. 

* Are you the man that robbed the bank?” 

“You get me out of this trap!’’ 

The man kicked savagely against the inside of 


If the machinery had 
and weight 


“I think that pulley needs greasing,” he said. | the shaft, and bracing himself as well as he could 


in the cramped space, tried to burst the walls 
apart. The joints creaked, but the strength of 
six men could not have broken out the planks of 
which the shaft was built. 

“You better stop that wiggling in there,’’ said 
Rodney. “The rope isn’t fastened any too solid 
through that rock. If you yank it out, you and 
the rock will go down to the basement together. 
It’s seventy-three feet down there.” 

The “wiggling” stopped and the man’s face 
appeared at the hole again. The opening was 
not more than eight inches square, and only the 
head of the captive was even with it, but a 
moment later the muzzle of a revolver came up 
into sight beside his face. Before the man could 
get his cramped arm and hand into aiming 
position Rodney, quick as a flash, knocked the 
catch out of a ratchet in the clockworks, and 
grasping the crank, turned it backward until he 
had lowered his prisoner far enough down the 
shaft so that he could do no harm. 

Feeling sure that his prisoner was safe for the 
present, Rodney decided to go for help. 

Some boys would have rushed from the 
church, shouting, “I’ve got him!” but Rodney 
walked carelessly down the street, with his 
hands in his pockets, and joined the outer edge 
of a crowd in front of the bank. A hastily 
printed notice, on which the ink was not yet 
dry, announced that the bank would pay five 

hundred dollars for the capture of the robber, 
with his plunder. The town added another 
hundred dollars to the reward. 

Rodney’s fingers twisted nervously in his 
pockets. Six hundred dollars! That meant for 
him the Institute of Tech- 
nology. If he asked for help 
to secure the man, he could 
claim only part of the reward. 

He left the group of excited 
men as quietly as he had come, 
and went to a tin-shop near 
by. The proprietor was out, 
but Rodney knew him and the 
place well. He quickly found 
the things he wanted, and took 
them—a small portable furnace 
with a charcoal fire in it, a 
long-handled skillet used for 
melting lead and a handful of 
sulphur. Taking these with 
him to the church vestibule, he 
locked the outside door and 
once more climbed the stairs 
into the steeple. 

This time he went up one 
more ladder into the belfry 
itself. Here he untied the 
bell-rope from the wheel and 
let it fall through the hole in 
the floor. He knew it would 
go clear through to the vestibule, and that he 
would find it on the floor there when he wanted 
it—a hundred feet of good pliable inch rope. 
Then he came down to the clock-room again, 
and turning the crank backward, let the loaded 
weight slowly down toward the basement. 
Fortunately, every one on the street had been too 
excited all that afternoon to notice that the town 
clock was varying from its usual regularity. 

Rodney had wound the clock often enough to 
be able to tell by the number of coils of wire 
about the arbor pretty nearly when the weight 
had reached the vestibule door. When he 
thought it was nearly there, he left the cock- 
room and hurried down the stairs. A cautious 
glance through the narrow door showed the weight 
slowly descending, and nearly all of it in sight. 

Scooping the skillet full of live coals from 
the portable furnace, Rodney stood ready. The 
weight stopped just as the feet of the man 
standing on it came into sight. Then Rodney 
strewed the coals with sulphur and shoved the 
skillet into the shaft. A chorus of mingled 
coughs and cries followed. 

Pulling out the skillet and tossing it into an 
empty coal-hod, Rodney ran up the stairs and 
ladder faster than he had ever done in his life 
before, gave the crank in the clock-room one 
more turn backward, and then ran down again. 
This time the weight was let down to where 
the robber’s legs were visible. The leather bag 
had been dropped at his feet. 

Passing the rope around the man’s legs and 
making it into a slip-noose, Rodney dragged him 
out upon the floor, gasping and senseless. The 
boy did not know the risk he had run of killing 
the man by suffocation with sulphur fumes. He 
was sure the robber would revive—and fortu- 
nately he did, but not until Rodney had bound 
him firmly with coil after coil of the bell-rope. 

When Rodney was sure his man was safe, he 
did the coolest thing of all. He took the leather 
bag and carried it down to the bank, saying 
nothing to anybody on the way. 

“Here is your money, I think, Mr. Hyde,” he 
said to the cashier. “I’ve got the man up in the 
meeting-house.”’ 

Then there was a sensation which fairly 
eclipsed that of the robbery. Rodney Galvin 
had captured the burglar alone! It was incredi- 
ble! His father looked at him in astonishment. 

Rodney entered the Institute of Technology 
that fall, but best of all, he knew for the first 
time in his life that his father was proud of him; 
and he never will forget the warm feeling which 
came up in his throat when his father remarked 
to him, “You may amount to something, after 


| all, my son!” 
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Current Topics. | 


President Hadley of Yale is reported 
to have said at the celebration of the quarter- 
centennial of Smith College: “As long as women 
colleges train women for good citizenship they 
will hold a right to exist.””. The instructors and 
students ought to welcome such a test. 

To blame the missionaries as the sole 
cause of the troubles in China is to overlook the 
fact that other classes of foreigners have been 
coming in contact with the Chinese,—for example, 
merchants, statesmen, politicians and promoters, 
—and that politicians and promoters are famous 
hands at making trouble. 

The aggregate investments of the United 
States life insurance companies exceed twelve 
hundred million dollars. This would suffice to 
pay the national debt, and the debts of several 
states besides; but it is more pleasing, somehow, 
to think of the private burdens which, distributed 
widely and in comparatively small amounts, this 
great fund will remove. Uncle Sam is neither a 
widow nor an orphan. 

Distinguished Greek consuls from our 
Western cities, as well as hundreds of Greeks in 
Eastern seaports, have gathered the past weeks 
to do honor to the Navarchos Miaulis, the first 
Greek war-ship to visit American waters. Not 
only “when Greek meets Greek’’ has the occasion 
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! attractive in form as well as substance. The high , to almost any distance. As the distance increases, 
standard is money in the pocket of the dealer | however, so does the expense, until in the end it 
and health for the consumer. The converse is becomes cheaper to produce the same power from 
true. This country has lost a once-promising | coal. Here is an economic problem which the 
trade in exporting cheese. Those who ruined | progress of electrical development will probably 
the trade know how they did it, but they should | solve. Few things are really impossible in an 


be too much ashamed of themselves to tell the 
world how it was done. 


Commenting on the fact that tomatoes 


| cost ten cents a pound in Germany and canta- 
loups a dollar each, the American consul at | 
Frankfort advises the United States to export | 
The experience | 


fresh vegetables to Europe. 
along this line of a noted philanthropist suggests 
that printed directions how to prepare them 
should in some cases accompany the vegetables. 
This gentleman some years ago had a magnificent 
watermelon frozen in a block of ice and sent it 
to friends in London. Following in person some 
weeks later, he asked how they liked the melon. 

“Pretty well,’’ came the answer, “although at 
first we did not know how to cook it.’’ 

“How did you cook it?’’ asked the astonished 
American. 

“Well, we looked through the cook-book, and 
the nearest thing was squash. So we threw out 
the red part, peeled the rind and baked it tender. 
Yes, we liked it pretty well.” 
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HIDDEN GRIEF 


Sorrow concealed, like an oven stopped, 
Doth burn the heart to cinders. 
Shakespeare. 


_—— 
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First’ Voters. 


UNDREDS of thousands of young Amer- 
icans, among whom are tens of thousands 
of readers of The Companion, are about 





been notable, but because Greece has taken this | to cast their first votes at a presidential election. | 
opportunity to express to the world her appre- | Doubtless the most of them have already made 
ciation of the long and unbroken friendliness of | up their minds for whom they will vote. 


age that has harnessed Niagara! 


_ 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 
| Resolve to be thyself: and know that he 
Who finds himself loses his misery. 

Matthew Arnold. 
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'An Open Door for Young Porto Ricans. 
HE Commissioner of Education for Porto | 
t Rico recently inquired of the president of 
one of the largest American universities | 
whether any means could be devised to enable | 
poor young men and women from the island to 
attend the university without expense. He said 
that there were a number of young Porto Ricans 
who were anxious to get an education in the 
United States, but were too poor to pay the cost. 
Whatever answer that particular university | 
may give, the commissioner’s question makes a | 
strong appeal to American generosity. The work 
of elementary education in Porto Rico was begun 
| by the United States almost as soon as the island 
| passed under its control, and is being carried 
forward by the present civil government. Buta | 
| policy which is to secure the best results must | 
| aim not only at the teaching of children, but also 
| at the training of the teachers themselves. 
| If young Porto Ricans of energy, intelligence | 
| and good character can be educated in American | 


colleges, they will go back to the island with the | 
knowledge derived from contact with American 
| institutions and the study of American methods, 


as well as with whatever they may learn from | 
They will be fitted to be good citizens, | 


books. 
and to lead their people in social and political 


| individual may be computed to a nicety. 





the United States. 


The extraordinary vogue of certain his- 
torical novels of the past few years is not so 
unprecedented a thing as reviewers would have 
us believe. Sixty years ago, when one of Cap- 
tain Marryat’s novels was running serially, 
vessels in mid-ocean used to rur up the signal, 
“Has Japhet found his father yet?’’ and wait 
for the reply. Fancy the Deutschland slowing 
up the hairbreadth of a knot to ask bookish 
questions of the Oceanic ! 

So accustomed have Americans become to 
think of the United States as a new country that 
the statement of Mr. Albion W. Tourgée that 
“we are one of the oldest of existing civilized 
nations,” seems to requirean explanation. Since 
the foundation of the government, almost one 
hundred and twelve years ago, there has been no 
break in our presidential succession. During 
that period, according to Judge Tourgée, the 
form of government in France has changed ten 
times. “Germany,’’ he adds, “‘is but thirty years 
old. Austria, as a nation, is the outcome of the 
Hungarian rebellion. Italy isa still later product 
of popular evolution.” 


Bankruptcy proceedings are often pro- 


lifie in enmities. They are not, as a rule, | 


particularly conducive to friendship between 
creditor and debtor, even if the relations between 
the persons interested have been amicable. Some 
bankruptcies are fraudulent, no doubt; yet in 
many cases genuine misfortune is the cause, and 
the insolvency involves no dishonor. The Phil- 
adelphia Record describes a scene at the filing 
of a petition in bankruptcy. One of the creditors 
was with the debtor when the papers were filed. 
Both were Quakers. ‘There goes thy money, 
brother,’ said: the debtor. “Yes,” responded 
the creditor, “but I know that thee would pay 
me if thee could.” Then the two men shook 
hands. It is a pleasant picture to hang beside 
many sketches which repel. 

This is an age of freedom in dress and 
appearance. The story-books of our grandpar- 
ents spoke of the eccentricity of a man who 
allowed a beard to grow on his face. Of twenty- 
two contributors to a new encyclopedia, whose 
portraits have been recently published, all but 
five are strangers to the razor. The familiar 
group of portraits of our Presidents shows no 
well-bearded man until Abraham Lincoln’s time. 


The three military Presidents, Grant, Hayes and | 


Garfield, each wore a full beard. Both of the 
leading presidential candidates to-day are closely 
shaven. Although the present fashion chiefly of 
young men is that of a smooth face, the fashion 
is not imperative. Every man may follow it or 
defy it without being queer. 

A capacity for taking pains in business 
plans and products is more and more a condition 
of success. Australian butter-packing may serve 
as an example. Shipments are secured against 
deterioration by placing the butter in boxes made 
of plates of window glass, the edges being closed 
by applying gummed paper. The boxes are 
covered with layers of plaster of Paris, and 
then wrapped in specially prepared waterproof 
packing paper. Such methods help to raise the 
average of attention to details. The reluctance 
of human beings to eat unappetizing things 
increases. It pays to make food offered for sale 


The Companion is in no sense a partisan, nor 
even a political, newspaper, and can properly give 
no advice to its readers as to candidates; but it 
may with propriety ask those who are soon to 
| begin their participation in national politics if they 
| have considered duly the importance of their act 
| in allying themselves with one party or another. 

It isa fact which all experience teaches that a 
vast proportion of men—we will say five men 
| out of six—remain attached through life to the 
| party which receives their first votes. It is not 
| necessary to find an explanation of the fact; but 
it is evident that the chance is small that any 
individual young man going to the polls for the 
first time will reconsider his action sufficiently to 
lead him to desert the party of his early choice. 

The moral is obvious. Consider most carefully 
which party seems to stand for patriotism, good 
government, honesty in politics, justice to all 
men, political progress, and the other things 


| which good citizens should desire. Look beneath | 


| the professions of the leaders, and of the rank 
and file of the parties. Do they stand for the 
principles you hold ? 


You would not trust an infidel who proclaimed | 


| himself the truest friend of religion, nor the 
| saloon-keeper who posed as the champion of 
| temperance. Can you trust the “‘boss” who tells 
you he is a reformer, or other politicians whose 
lives belie the fine sentiments they utter before 
election ? 

Do not expect to find perfection anywhere. 
Do not despair of the republic if no party meets 
your ideal. But choose that party which by its 
history, and by its present principles and tenden- 
cies and membership, seems to you to promise the 


best government and the most glory and honor to | 


—— 
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Transmitting Power by Wire. 


our loved country. 
HE romance of travel and the romance of 
ty industry, so to speak, are curiously blended 
by the statement that the Sultan of Johore 
has contracted for an electrical plant to cost 
nearly a million dollars. The name of Johore, a 


little state at the tip of the Malay Peninsula, has | 


the very flavor of ‘‘the storied East.’ 


But is there anything in the “Arabian Nights” 


more truly wonderful than the fact that such a 
plant will transmit the power of five thousand 
horses ninety-eight miles over three copper wires 
the size of a lead-pencil ? 

It is said that the first experiment in thus 
transmitting power was made at a mill in Rhode 


Island which was about to be abandoned as | 


inaccessible, when some one suggested stretching 
a wire from a dam five miles away. 
succeeded, Other millmen, miners, lighting 
companies and municipalities adopted it. A 
single corporation engaged in the manufacture 
of power-transmitting machinery will build more 
than six million dollars’ worth this year. , 

This shows “record-breaking”? development, 
for the first year’s business of the same corpora- 
tion in 1893 was only one-fiftieth as large. The 
sultan’s great plant, which will carry the force 
of a cascade to the government gold- mines, 
ninety-eight miles away, marks development in 
still another direction. The greatest distance 
over which power is now regularly transmitted is 
about eighty-three miles—from Redlands to Los 
Angeles, California, where it runs a street rail- 
way, lights the streets and performs other service. 


| It is true that power can be thus transmitted 


The plan | 


development. 
| The Porto Ricans have a strong claim upon 
American sympathy and aid, because their island 


has been permanently ceded to the United States, | 


and they have nowhere else to look for what 
they need. It is a patriotic duty to help them 
in every wise way, and those who feel a special 
| concern for their welfare may well promote this 


| plan for making an open door for young Porto | 


Ricans into American colleges. 
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The Concert of the Powers in China. 


| 


proposals, counter-proposals and compromises 
| suggest rather the jangle of sounds when the 
instruments of an orchestra are being put in tune. 


T may seem a misnomer to apply the word 
“concert’’ to the action of the powers since 


| tions regarding China. 
| When the allied forces went to Pekin, it was 
not to make war, but to restore order. They 


constituted a magnified police force. The powers | 


are now in China, not to conquer it, nor to divide 
| it, but to secure adequate punishment for the 
crimes which have been committed and to prevent 


the recurrence of the crimes. The functions of | 


the powers are still those of an international 
police, in the exercise of which regard must be 


had not only to present facts, but to ultimate | 


consequences. 

It would be a satisfaction if exact justice could 
be meted out to all who are responsible for the 
crimes which have shocked Christendom. But 
there must. be a government to deal with, to 
preserve order and to be held accountable for 
pledges. Politics, fanaticism, patriotism and the 
| purely criminal instinct are almost inextricably 
entangled among the causes which have led to 
the existing crisis. If it turns out that something 
short of what appears like exact justice to 
Western eyes will best promote the peace of the 
empire and of the world, wisdom will suggest 
that it be accepted. 
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The Diplomatic Corps. 


OREIGN names and titles form a subject 

F of perennial interest. Nowhere else can 
| more be learned of the name-customs of 
the nations of the world than from the lists of 
foreign representatives at the capital of a country. 
The Mexican ambassador to this country is 
known as Sefior Don Manuel de Azpiroz. The 
Russian ambassador is Comte Cassini. The 
French ambassador describes himself simply as 
M. Jules Cambon. Herr von Holleben is the 
German, and his counselor of legation and first 
secretary is Freiherr Speck von Sternburg. 

As it appears in the diplomatic list, the British 
ambassador’s title is “The Right Honorable 
Lord Pauncefote, of Preston, G. C. B., G. C. 
M. G.;” his wife is “The Lady Pauncefote ;” 
his daughters are “The Honorable Maud Paunce- 
fote,”’ “The Honorable Sibyl Pauncefote,”’ and 
the daughter who married Mr. Robert Brom- 
ley, honorary attaché, “The Honorable Mrs. 
' Bromley.” 

The minister of Sweden and Norway is Mr. 

A. Grip—a suggestive name for a cold climate. 


The minister of Austria-Hungary is called Mr. | 
Ladislaus Hengelmiiller von Hengerv:ir; the. 


the occupation of Pekin. The discussions, 


But the jangle is a preparation for harmony, and | 
the analogy holds with reference to the negotia- | 
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Swiss minister, Mr. J. B. Pioda; the Danish 
is Mr. Constantin Brun. Count G. de Lichter- 
velde is the Belgian minister. 

Probably the best known diplomatist of all is 
the Chinese minister, Mr. Wu Ting-fang; the 
interpreter of his legation bears the name of 
Yung Kwai. The Korean minister is Mr. Chin 
Pom Ye; his secretary, Mr. Tam E. Ye; his 
attaché is Mr. Chong Ki Ye. The Turkish 
minister is Ali Ferrough Bey, and the Siamese, 
Phya Prasiddhi. 

It is no wonder that the government prefaces 
the eleven pages of such names as these, in the 
booklet containing the list, with this notice: 
“Errors and amendments should be reported to 
the Chief Clerk of the Department of State 
before the first day of the month.” 
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Insurance. 


" E cannot tell how long you are going 
W to live,”’ said a life insurance man one 
day to a prospective patron, “but we 

can tell with marvelous exactness how long ten 
thousand men of your age will, upon the average, 
survive.’’ For many years statistics have been 
compiled so that the “expectation of life” of any 
This 
is known as the law of averages. Upon it rests 
not only life insurance, but insurance against loss 
by fire, shipwreck, burglary, tornado and accident. 
It thus appears that insurance is a device for 
making any individual’s money losses through 
misfortune approximate the average loss from 


| that cause. For example, a man’s house which 


is insured burns down; most of his loss is met 


| by the company, which has collected a few 


dollars a year for fire insurance from each of 
thousandsof men. This small number of dollars, 
known as the premium, represents, with some- 
thing added for cost of administration, profits 
| and commissions, the average loss from fire; and 
| the several sums combined go to the few who 
suffer unusual misfortune. It is plainly a process 
| of distributing the effects of loss over the com- 
munity so that each member will bear some share 
of it. 

The principle of other forms of insurance is 
similar. Like all good ideas, and Americans are 
the great insuring people of the world, it may be 
| carried too far. We should not desire, if we 


| could, to shift every risk from our own shoulders 
| to those of the community. Each individual 
| ought to strive to do better than the average, 
}as each individual does wish to outlive his 
| expectation of life, and so to make the average 
results a poor financial return to him. 


=<? 
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eo he was the head of the depart- 





ment, every one in the office was accus- 

tomed to speak of him as “‘T. T.” It was 

not a term of disrespect or familiarity, but of real 

| affection. He used to sign all the orders and 

| requisitions for the department with his initials, 

| “T. T. B.,” and as he usually did it in a hurry, the 

B. was apt to run away off into an irregular line ; 

but the two T.’s always stood out bold and plain, 
and so the habit grew of calling him “T. T.” 

Somehow he never seemed to be very busy, yet 
under his hand the department steadily grew and 
developed, till it became noted for its wise ordei 
and its enthusiasm and esprit de corps. He 
seemed to have a peculiar aptitude for discovering 
special capacities in those under him, and for 
developing them. When you take a plant that 
| needs the sun but has been kept in the shade, 
and move it into the environment it requires, the 
growth is sometimes surprising. It was because 
“T.T.”’ knew which plants needed the sun and 
which the shade that he succeeded in doing what 
he did with his men. 

One morning when they came in, the desk in the 
corner was closed and the chair empty. 

“Where’s T. T.?” asked Rogers, and when the 
janitor said, ‘‘He’s sick,” every one looked grave, 
and there were all sorts of sympathetic questions. 

The next day the desk was still closed, and the 
next; and then Farley, who lived out that way, 
began to call at the house in the morning and 
| bring in a report to the rest of the “boys.” Whe 
| he appeared, one after another would go over tv 
|his desk, always with the question, “How’s T. 
| T.?” And if the news was good, the work went 
cheerfully all day, but if it was bad, thing- 
dragged. 

At last there came the morning when Farley’> 
face told the news before any one could ask him 
and his lip trembled when he tried to speak 
“T. T. went this morning at sunrise,” was all hic 
could say. 

Nobody stirred for a moment. Then Arnold, 
the oldest of the men, shut his desk as silently a> 
if the dead man had been sleeping in the room 
and he feared to wake him. He took his coat and 
hat from the hook and went quietly out. On 
after another the rest of the men followed him, 
and the room was still and empty. 

They were all at the funeral, and they all sent 
their flowers. Even little Dick, the office-boy. 
managed somehow from his three dollars a week 
to get a bunch of violets, and they were there w ith 
the others, the card he had written so laboriousl) 
in his boyish fist conspicuous on the front. 

The newspapers printed the usual brief notices, 
and the next day the men took up their old duties 
in the old room. That is the way of life, especially 
of business life; and to him who sees only the 
surface, who notes how small a gap even the best 
beloved makes, and how quickly it is closed, it 
is inexpressibly pathetic. 

But the men in the office know other things. 
They think of the change which has come ove! 
Wolfe since he joined the department, and they 
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remember how patiently Townsend was shaped | 
from a careless, fun-loving boy into a trustworthy | 
pian of business. 

There is hardly one of them who does not feel | 
in his heart that he is more of a man because of | 
the friend and helper who is gone. And so, when | 
they look at the old desk in the corner, it is not 
fle new head of the department whom they see 
there, but the old familiar face of T. T.; and for | 
them he will always be there, a benign and helpful | 
presence, still visible, still real to those who knew 
and loved him. 

i ahinadindinttliimacnedilents 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS. 


A moving scene in a sad drama played at 
Annapolis at the outbreak of the Civil War has 
been set down by Park Benjamin, class of 1867 in 
“The United States Naval Academy.” The boys 
from the North and the boys from the South 
were finally to separate to see service on their 
respective sides, and the grief of parting was 
keen. The voleaniec upheaval of the nation was 
forgotten. They were friends and brothers, bidding 
one another good-by. 

The drums beat as usual for formation, and they 
fell in, Northerners and Southerners alike, with 
their mess crews. Commandant Rodgers had 
caused the band to be present, and it played the 
music of the Union. 

As the strains of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner” 
and “Hail, Columbia” poured forth, the youngsters 
from the South stood there with pale faces and 
set teeth. Then Commandant Rodgers spoke to 
them quietly and feelingly, and finally, when he | 
had said to them all that could be said, he ordered | 
those who so desired to fall out of the ranks. The 
boys from the states that had thrown off their 
allegiance left their places. And then came the | 
farewell, and it was pitiful. 

The arms of those who were to go to the North 
and those who were to go to the South went about 
each others’ necks and the tears flowed, and the 
hands which later were to be raised in bitter 
enmity linked in a last fond clasp. 

Then the order to leave was given. The North- 
erners embarked on the tug which was to take 
them to the ship, the Southerners made their way 
homeward as best they could, and the old Consti- 
tution, with the flag she had so often carried to 
victory flying, stood down the Chesapeake and 
laid her course to the North. 
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TWENTY-FOUR O’CLOCK. 


According to a decree recently issued in Spain, 
the hours will be there counted, after January 1st, 
from one to twenty-four each day, beginning at 
midnight. The government offices, the telegraph, 
telephone, railroad and steamship lines have been 
directed to observe the new method. On this 
continent it may already be seen in the time-tables 


This change has long been urged in this country. 
Some years ago, when the railroads brought about | 
the present system of “standard time,” or, as it 
used to be called, “railroad time,” they desired to 
inaugurate the twenty-four-hour scheme, too. The 
change was too radical to be popular, and rather 
than imperil the success of the other part of the 
programme, the railroads abandoned it. Time- | 
tables are now usually printed with the afternoon 
hours in heavy type and morning hours in light, 
and this device eliminates much confusion. 

If one had nothing to do but to travel by rail 
and study time-tables, the proposed change would 
be eminently desirable: but for ninety-nine of 
every hundred acts and appointments outside of 
those connected with the railroads, there is no. 
confusion arising from the present system. When 
we read that a lecture is to begin at eight o’clock, 
no one thinks it is in the morning; and if Mary 
Minns should write to say that she will drive 
over at eleven o’clock, almost any one would 
expect to see her in the forenoon, even if she did 
not add “‘a. m.” 

In astronomical observatories the twenty-four- 
hour system is already in use, except that in them 
the day begins at noon instead of midnight. 


of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. | \ 
| 
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PERTINENT REJOINDER. 


Our Chicago friends will pardon us, we trust, for | 
printing the following, which is furnished to us by 
a respected journalist of their city. 

Chicago’s marvelous showing of nearly seven- 
teen hundred thousand population, according to 
the census of 1900, was not satisfactory to the 
Two Million Club of that city, which organization, 
as everybody may be presumed to know, is com- 
Posed of persons who believe the great Western 
Metropolis has two million inhabitants. 

Meeting a member of this club on a street 
corner the day after the figures were given out by 
the Census Bureau, a prominent citizen undertook 
to indulge in a little sarcasm at his expense. 

“Jenkins,” he said, “it is very evident the Two 
Million Club is an instance of counting chickens 
before they were hatched. You fellows should 
not have undertaken to forestall the old hen.” 

“Tompkins,” replied the other, “you are a 
member of the Twentieth Century Club, are you 
hoi?” 

“y es, ” 

“Well, the twentieth century isn’t here yet. 
Go back into your chrysalis.” 
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HOW IT WAS WRITTEN. 


erybody knows something of the story of 
* ‘Alice in Wonderland” came into existence, 
but the exaet details are for the first time given 
by Canon Duckworth, Subdean of Westminster 
Pe ey, in a book entitled, “The Lewis Carroll 
Picture Book.” Canon Duckworth says: 

Was very closely associated with Mr. Dodgson 
in the production and publication of ‘Alice in 
Wouderland’ I rowed stroke and he rowed bow 
in the famous Long Vacation voyage to Godstow, 
When the three Miss Liddells were our passengers, 
an the story was actually composed and spoken 


| where three roads met. 
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over my shoulder for the benefit of Alice Liddell, } 
who was acting as ‘cox.’ of our gig. I remember 


| turning round and saying, ‘Dodgson, is this an 


extempore romance of yours?’ and he replied, 
‘Yes, I am inventing as we go along.’ 

“I also well remember how, when we had 
conducted the three children back to the deanery, 
Alice said, as she bade us good night, ‘O Mr. 
Dodgson, I wish you would write out Alice’s 
adventures for me!’ He said he should try, and 
he afterward told me that he sat up nearly the | 
whole night committing to a manuscript book his 


| recollections of the drolleries with which he had 


enlivened the afternoon. He added illustrations 


| of his own and presented the volume, which used 


often to be seen on the drawing-room table at 
the deanery. Dodgson’s characteristic modesty | 
prevented him from seeing the merits of the book, 
but at length Henry Kingsley and Dean Liddell 
persuaded him to ask Tenniel to illustrate it. | 
The great Punch artist willingly consented, and 
the work was published. 

“*The Hunting of the Snark’ was an equally 
easual inspiration. The last line of it—pure non- 
sense —came into Dodgson’s head while he was 
taking a walk on the Cumnor Hills. ‘For the snark | 
was a Boojum, you see,’ and all that now comes 
before that impressive close was invented to give 
effect to it.” 





The Puritan Maid. 


A Charming Souvenir for 
Companion Subscribers. 





The Youth’s Companion Calendar for | 
1901 is in the form of a large panel, designed 
to hang upon the wall, 
as shown in the cut. It 
is beautifully printed in 
twelve colors and gold, 
and is twenty-six inches | 
long. a 
The large portrait 
head is an exact copy of | 
the fine painting by Mr. 
J. Paul Selinger. 
a 
Set in a golden oval 
against a background of 
rich roses, with the vig- 
nettes of the months | 
tastefully arranged be- 
low, this exquisite picture 
is the prominent feature 
of the most artistic and 
pleasing Calendar we 
have ever offered. As 
the picture is nearly life 
size, it is especially suit- 
able for framing as a 
permanent ornament. 
a 
This Beautiful 
Calendar 
is published exclusively 
by The Youth's Compan- | 
ion, and cannot be ob- | 
tained elsewhere. It will 
be given to all new subscribers for 1901, and to 
all old subscribers who renew and pay their 
subscription for 1901. 








THIS SMALL CUT SHOWS 
THE FORM OF THE CAL- 
ENDAR, BUT GIVES NO 
IDEA OF ITS SIZE AND 
BEAUTY OF COLOR. 








Our Club List for 1901, 


Giving reduced rates at which other periodicals 
may be ordered with The Companion, will be 
sent to any address upon request. 





TO LADY VOTERS. 
Some years ago a traveller through Minnesota 
stopped to read a notice in regard to the election 
of school officers, posted on a tree at a place 





The following pesegragh, wt which was appended 
notice, seems to te that some student | 

of the dictionary had seized the o qo to | 
display his knowledge and confound all ignorant 


paaeess- 7 
he wisdom of our laws having tolerated 
onan to cast the light of ber benign influence 
Hy the confines of the nursery, by we | 
oo Eee, use the genial rays of her 
suscep le intelligence *. directing the moral and 
mental culture of man, it is therefore desirable 
that the lady voters of this school district should 
use their franchise with a steadfast purpose to 
advance the social and intellectual training of the 
aw I generation, to whom destiny intrusts the 
_ ianship of human happiness in the near 

uture. 


ONLY A QUESTION OF TIME. 


An Irishman loves a joke so well that he keeps 
the memory of a good one always green. In a 
book of recollections by an old member of the 
Irish Parliament is an amusing illustration of 
Curran’s ready wit. | 

A certain judge. Lord Norbury, was famous for 
the alacrity with which he condemned prisoners to 
death when he might have pronounced a more 
merciful sentence. On one occasion, when he was 
Gning in public with the foremost members of the 
Dublin bar, he helped himself to some meat, at 
the same time asking: 

“Is this hung beef?” 

“Not yet,” said Curran, quickly. 
ship has not tried it. 





“Your lord- 


THUMB-NAIL ORNITHOLOGY. 


People who have their will of the birds with | 
camera and opera-glass—whether they tell of it | 
afterward in book or lecture, or keep it for their | 
own gloating—can yet appreciate the point of view 
of a more limited vision. 

At a village meeting in Scotland, presumably | 
for the intellectual betterment of the Ut Pooks | 
the lecturer proposed to read a paper about rooks. 

“What can he have to say aboot the craw > | 
remarked an old farmer. “ Ss juist a bird that 
eats taties. | 
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COMPANION. 


Throat Troubles’ commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold onlyin boxes. 25 cents. (Adv. 
STAM Set Austria, 11 vars., 6c. ; Bolivia, ’%4, vars, 

8c. ; Olympian Games, 6 vars., 126: 2. en- 


mark, 11 vars., 10c.; Guatemala, ’86, 5 vars., 8c ay, 
**Peru, 10 vars., scarce, 30C. ; “Kom. St, 14 
vars., 8¢c.; Servia, 4, 6 vars., 10c.; Sweden, tN vars., 28¢. 
App. Sheets at 50% dis. FAIR STAMP CO., t. Louis, Mo. 














MP. 100 ol. different genuine Mauri- | 


is tius, Natal, Cape G. H., Cuba, 

Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., with nice 
ALBUM all for only 10e, A splendid bargain. 
1901 list now ready, free. Agents wanted, 50% 
com. L. B. DOV kK & CO., St. Louis, ‘Mo. 








For Sick Headache 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Tt acts like a charm in all cases of sick 
headache and nervous debility.".—y, ¥, 
Wells, M. D., Nashville, Tenn, 














| TRY HAIGHT’S _ 
Vegetable Silk | 
Hose. 


A chance fot. those who did not 
get one of the 1,000 Union Suits | 
offered October "ath, | 

To every mother sending us 2c. 
and the names of five mothers with 
children under 12 years of age we | 
will send one pair of Haight’s | 
Vegetable Silk Hose for adults or 
children (regular price 50. ), and 
without charge one of * “Little 

Juffer’s” pictures anda Vegetable 
Silk Bath Cloth for the baby. 


HAIGHT KNITTING MILLS, 
Muskegon, Mich. — 





S.. Duffer.” 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1900 


The Judges at the Paris Exposition have 
awarded a 


GOLD MEDAL 


Walter Baker & Co, ut 


the largest manufacturers of cocoa and 
chocolate in the world. This is the third 
award from a Paris Exposition. 


BAKER’S 
COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


are always uniform in quality, 
absolutely pure, delicious, and 
nutritious. The genuine goods 
bear our trade-mark on every 
package, and are made only by 


Walter Baker & Co, Limited, 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 























TRADE-MARK 




















For 


Divers 
Reasons 


Soda Biscuit, Milk Biscuit 
and Wafers are best when 
Packed in and 
Protected by the 
Package that’s 
Moisture Proof Germ Proof 
Odor Proof Dust Proof 


Makes the Best of Baking. 
The “In-er-seal Patent Pack 
keeps the moisture out, It retains 
the delicacy and flavor of its con- 
tents under all conditions, 

The following biscuit can now be 
obtained in the “In-er-seal Patent 
Package.” Soda Biscuit, Milk Biscuit, 
Butter Crackers, Graham Biscuit, 
Oatmeal Biscuit, Ginger Snaps, Hand- 
made Pretzelettes, Vanilla Wafers. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 




















Natural Flavor Soups 
Ox Tail, ne. Chicken Gumbo, Mock 


Turtle, Chicken, Tomato, Vegetable, Kidney. 

Each with its own distinctive favor fully pre- 
served. The goodness and savor of the best stocks 
are found in these soups, without foreign taste or 
odor, or any suggestion of tin. Put up in conven- 
ient sized cans, enough in each to make eight 
portions, for ten cents. Your grocer has them, or 
will order at your request. Sent Free, new edi- 
tion ‘‘ How to Make Good Things to Eat 

LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, CHICAGO. 





Ss, SOLID STEEL 


2-suns 





For the Children. 
A new skate that prevents the little ones from falling 


or spraining their ankles. 
THE IMPROVED 


“‘ Never-Break” “ Sled-Skates.” 


Made from solid steel, having double runners, sizes 

7,8 and 9inches in length. The only absolutely safe 
chase for children. Especially he for sidewalks 
and ponds. Price Fifty Cents. f your dealer does 
not handle them, write us, giving his name, and we 
will supply at the same price—prepaid. 


In ordering state length of shoe. 
THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 





- DEFENDER M'F'G CO'S 


SHEETS & PILLOWCASES: 







DEFENDER M’F’G CO.’S 


Sheets and Pillowcases 


are torn, not cut—of superior quality,durable,rell- 
able measurements — The sheets and pillowcases 
you should buy. Made of all grades from plain hemmed 
and hemsti to fancy hemstitched of finest quality. 


Booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases FREE at your dealer's, 

























MARLIN 
Repeating Shot Guns 


For Trap or Field Shooting, 
OMBINE the elegance of outline, per- 


fection of balance, ease of taking 
apart and quality of finish of the best double 
guns with the superiority in sighting and 
shooting of the single barrel, and also pos- 
sess the rapidity of fire and magazine 
capacity of Marlin Repeating Rifles. 


120-Page Catalogue of Arms and 
Ammunition, Colored Cover by Remington, 














Mailed for 3 Stamps. 
MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Cona, 
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HEN our Dolly is eighteen, | 
She shall have a comin’ out, } 
Lots of tea in little cups, 


Sandwiches to hand about. | 


All the people up the road, 
Parkers, Barkers, Carters, too, 
Martins from the mountain heights, 

Kate and Mary Montague ; 


And the folks that live in town, 
Lawsons, Dawsons, Lily Steele, 

Keiths and Kellys, all will come, 
Just to say how glad they feel. 


Golfers, most polite young men, 
Philip, Kenneth, Bob and Bill, 

These will gladly flock to her, 
Chat and eat and drink their fill. 


Even summer friends will troop 
Gaily to the festive scene, 

Dolly will be sought by all, 
Dolly be the moment’s queen! 


Then when they have gone away, 
Dolly will get out her broom, 
Sweep and dust, and set to rights 

Everything within the room, 


Ready, with the morrow’s dawn, 
For the same old household strain, 
For, when Dolly has come out, 
She will just go in again! 





— | 
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African Christian King. 


HERE are few more interesting | 
figures in South African annals | 
than Khama, king or chief of the | 
Bamangwatos; nor is there, in 

many respects, a more re- 

markable testimony 
to the beneficent re- 
sults of missionary 
endeavor than the 
exemplary life of this 

Christianized pagan. 
So marked has been 
the influence of 
Khama’s_ Christian 
faith upon his character that all who meet him, 
whether native or civilized, are deeply impressed 
by a simple and evident sincerity in which 

there is no shadow of cant or pretence. 

The welfare—moral and material — of his | 
people is dear to his heart, and since his conver- 
sion and accession to the chieftainship he has 
been a persistent and implacable foe to those traf- 
fickers in strong drink who would introduce it | 
among his people. In a communication to = 


A South 







KHAMA, 


British governor, he thus expressed himself: 

“It were better for me that I should lose my 
country than that it should be flooded with drink. 
Lobengula never gives me a sleepless night ; but 
to fight against drink is to fight against demons, 
not against men. I dread the white man’s drink 
more than all the assagais of the Matabeles, 
which kill men’s bodies, and it is quickly over ; 

* but drink puts devils into men and destroys both 
bodies and souls forever. Its wounds never heal. 
I pray your honor never to ask me to open even 
a little door to drink.” 

In spite of rigorous precautions to exclude 
intoxicating liquors from his territory, and in 
spite of his pleadings and remonstrances, he 
discovered that it was still sold to his people by 
English traders, who concealed it in more harm- 
less packages. He searched the dwellings of his 
people and the wagons of the traders, and imme- 
diately had the transgressors brought before him. | 

He told them of the result of his investigations 
and reminded them of his remonstrances and 
warnings. He then indignantly reproached 
them for having despised and disregarded his 
words and wishes because he was a black man, 
and therefore, in their opinion, unworthy of a 
white man’s consideration or respect. With 
impressive emphasis he continued : 

““Well, I am black, but I am chief of my own | 
country at present. When you white men rule 
in the country then you will do as you like. At 
present I rule, and I shall maintain my laws 
which you insult and despise. You have insulted 
and despised me in my own town because I am 
a black man. You do so because you despise 
black men in your hearts. 

“If you despise us, what do you want here in 
the country that God has given to us? Go back 
to your own country. Take everything you 
have; strip the iron roofs off the houses; the 
wood of the country and the clay of which you 
made the bricks you can leave to be thrown 
down. Take all that is yours and go. I am| 
trying to lead my people to act according to that | 
Word of God which we have received from you 
white people, and you show them an example of 
wickedness such as we never knew. You, the | 
people of the Word of God! Go! Take your cattle 
and leave my town and never come back again.” 

It is said that, in the shamed silence which | 
followed, the traders abjectly departed, and that | 
since that day the curse against which Khama | 
strove has ceased to afflict his people. } 

Could “the white man’’ carry a thousand new | 
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virtues into a barbarian land this would not 
excuse the importation of one new vice. Such 
intrusion by a civilization bearing the Christian 
name is an unnatural crime. Nothing could 
more deservedly shame it than the rebuke of a 
converted heathen. 


——————~9-—_—_—_ 


The Russian Muzhik. 


HE happiest, most contented and most 
musical agricultural toiler in the world is 


T 


William Durban in “How the Russian Muzhik 
Lives.” The typical muzhik is like no other 
peasant. With all his sunny nature there is a 
strain of sadness in him, of the sort which has 
come to be recognized as the Tolstoian tempera- 
ment. 


landowner is. Throughout Russia, among nobles 
and serfs alike, the same admixture of the joyous 
and the melancholy is observable. This is why all 
Russian music lapses into the minor key. 


The Russian peasant revels in his native music. 
The tones of the chureh-bells, which ring at all 
hours of the day and a. distil their melody 
into his ears from babyhood. There are more 
bells in Russia than in all the rest of the world, 
and immense sums are spent yearly in their 
manufacture. 

No Russian driver would think it worthy of his 
dignity as a coachman to drive a troika (team of 
three horses abreast, with a carriage or a sleigh) 
unless the harness were gay with numerous 
tinkling bells. A Russian peasant is never happier 
than when he is urging his beautiful and hardy 

onies across the flowery steppes, not by lashin, 
hem with the we, but by singing in his own rich 
intonation his national or popular songs. 

As an agriculturist the muzhik is conservative. 
He likes every implement to be as primitive as 
possible. He hates agricultural machinery, and 
clings to the rude plows of his ancestors. Thou- 
sands of pounds have been expended in vain by 
rich qeeneeezs in purchasing expensive American 
and English vo meng ey for the peasants either 
maltreat or neglect them. 

Yet the muzhik is a skilful workman in his own 


peculiar style. He does everything with his native 
topor, a kind of axe. With it he can make almost 
anything he wants. 


he childish simplicity of these sons of the 

steppes is touching, and their improvidence almost 

ast belief. It is no uncommon thing for a family 
burn the roof of their hut for fuel. 

A Russian village is a squalid-looking place, but 


|except in time of famine it is not the a e of 


misery. Every hut is constructed of roughly 
trimmed birch logs mortised into strong, - ht 
oak or pine posts, and lined with rough planks. 
The roofs are made of long strips of the same 
material. é 
The house usually has two rooms opening into 
each other, the front one being the guest-chamber 
and the shrine, which holds all the sacred pictures 
of the family. The inner room is the kitchen and 
sleepin: place, where, upon the top of the great 
stove, the fa ily sleeps. All the furniture of the 


| house is of birch, and is invariably manufactured 
| by the muzhik himself. He ryd tic 
| utensil, and with the help of his wife makes much 





eve 


of the clothing for the a. 

In the matter of food the Russian peasant is not 
fastidious. He ry | loves mushrooms, which 
rae by millions on the steppes. For months in 

he autumn they are his chief article of diet. At 
other times dried fungi, sausages, onions and 
coarse rye bread will make the family a satis- 
factory meal, always provided that the tehai, or 
Russian tea, prepared and served as it is in Russia 
only, is not lack ng. 


a». 


Goethe and the Children. 


IMPLE tastes are not confined to people 
whose circumstances allow them to live 
the simplest lives. Goethe complained that 

nature had predisposed him for privacy, but 
destiny had put him into a princely family and 
troubled him with the administration of a state. 
One simple pleasure, however, he could always 
enjoy—the company of children. Intercourse with 
them made him young and happy. 

At Easter time he was accustomed to invite his 
young friends to look for Easter eggs in his garden. 

hey ran all over the place, and fought pitched 
battles for possession when they found ti 
ningly hidden treasures. Goethe would 
play with them until evening, and then crown the 
entertainment with a pyramid of sweetmeats. 

Chambers’s Journal recalls another annual 








occasion on which the poet gave pleasure to the | 


children. It was long a privilege of a great 


| public school to send its four best girls to con- 


gratulate him on his birthday. There is a widow 
still living in Berlin who was born in Weimar in 
1812, and who had the honor of congratulating him 
on his birthday in 1823 and 1824. 

The girls went in their best dresses, adorned 
with flowers, each brates a plate with the most 
beautiful flowers artistically p 
The valet received and announced them. Then 
Goethe came, accepted the floral offerings one by 
one, and heard each child recite a simple poem. 
He shook hands with the children, and talked to 
them for some time. 

The final act of the programme was the beckon- 
ing to the valet, who came and placed on each 
child’s plate a head-piece (an old Austrian coin). 


| This meant that the audience was ended. 


So much did the children appreciate the honor 


of this visit that the old lady says it was one of | 


the brightest memories of her childhood. 

The poet had his aversions as well as his 
affections. He hated 
tacles. When a spectacled person called to see 


| him he was respectfully requested to ungoggle 


himself before admission. The poet declared 
that he liked to see people’s naked eyes. 


<o~ 


Pearl Patches. 


HE pearl-fishing industry is described by 
by the author of “‘The World’s Rough Hand” 
as very like mushroom-gathering. He says 
that it would be as sensible to drag the fields at 
random for one as to haul a scoop-net over the 
sea-bottom for the other. The mushroom is not 


| to be found in every field, neither is the pearl- 


oyster to be found on every bottom. Mud and 
sand it has no liking for, preferring a coral bottom, 
well covered with submarine growths. Such places 
are called “‘patches” by the pearling fraternity. 


When a patch is struck, the boats work grad- 
ually be windward until they find the weather 
edge. ere they drop anchors, fouled so that 
they may act merely as drags; the divers fe 
overboard, and the drift to leeward begins. While 
the boats drift on the surface, the divers walk 
in Zigzag fashion over the patch below. 

This is the usual mode of working. It might be 


the Russian muzhik, according to Mr. ' 


For Tolstoi, although an aristocrat by | 
birth, is a peasant at heart, as every Russian | 


led round a lemon. | 


tobacco, dogs and spec- | 


thought that, with so many vessels engaged in 
one locality, the pay of shells would rapidly be 
exhausted. Such, however, is not the case, for 
not only are the patches often mony | uare miles 
in area, but a diver’s horizon, even in the clearest 
water, is extraordinarily limited; and should he 
ehanece to walk again in his or another diver’s 
footsteps, it is not at all unlikel 
peck. up as many shells the second time as he did 
e first. 
Pearl-shells, when separated from the spon 
growths which usually form on the upper shell, 


large as an ordinary breakfast-plate, and average 
two [or my in weight. In the London market 
| they bring from one hundred to one hundred and 
| fifty pounds a ton, or to bring the calculation 
down to simpler figures, from two to three shillings 
a 





pair. 
As for pearls, the finding of them is entirely a 
matter of luck. One man may open tons upon 
tons of shells without finding anything but a few 
hundred valueless “seeds,” while another may 
take a fortune out of a day’s gathering. 

| It has now been pretty well established that 


substance between the mantle of the mollusk and 
its shell, which substance, setting up an irritation, 
is coated over by the oyster with layer after layer 
of its own nacreous or pearly secretions until it 
becomes completely encysted. 

In all probability this Sorel 
minute parasite, for it is well known by divers 
that shells honeycombed by boring parasites 
yield the largest percentage of pearls. 


substance is a 








UENCHED are the fires of red and gold; 
Now falls the year’s long night: 

on the world’s wide hearth behold 

The heaped up ashes white. 


Q 


Yet, underneath, the embers bide, 
With fragrant hearts aglow, 

Until she comes to brush aside 
The ashes, and the snow. 


The bluebird once shall call, and then 
The wind shall lisp her name,— 

April!—and these dead flowers again 
Shall waken into flame. 


aon 
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A Rattling Fire. 


HE Civil War was fought almost to its close 
with the Springfield muzzle-loader, but some 
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fifteen-shooter, with a magazine which had to be 
| taken out to be refilled. Some of the things that 
| happened after one regiment was armed with 
| Henrys are described below in the words of an 
| old soldier. 

| “My old regiment,” said he to R. B. Townshend, 


| an English writer who has lived in the West, ‘‘got | 
most terrible used up in one of them last campaigns | 


before Richmond, and there wasn’t more’n fifty of 

us left that wasn’t either dead of wounds or sick 
| or invalided out of the service. So what did they 
do but send us back to the base and reorganize us 
with a fresh lot of officers, and about nine hundred 
a drafted men. 

“They were a pretty poor lot. I tell you, us 
fellers as had had four years of it and knew 
what soldiering was, we felt mighty sick at being 
paraded with all them last taba of the draft. 

“Well, they took our old Springfields away from 
us, and armed the regiment with them fine new 
brass-mounted Henry magazine rifles, and sent us 
right on to the front. 

‘I liked the new gun well enough; ’twasn’t a 
| bad But what 
| Lan u 
| 0’ go) ito action alongside of them nine hundred 

raw recruities. We hadn’t much use for them, 
| you bet! But there was no help for it, and the 
general he shoved us right along up to the front, 
and then them recruities had to go under fire for 
the first time. 

“ ‘Forward!’ says somebody, and we run forward 

till we come to a 
side, and a wood 


n, the Henry; you hear me talk! 


eyond it. There was a g 


few rebel sharpshooters in that wood, and right | 


away they begun to belt a few shots into us. 
We'd ought to have run on, but we all saees. 

“*Fire!’ says somebody. And then you’d ought 
to have heard them raw recruities whaling away. 
Every last man of them had his magazine emptied 
in about twenty-five seconds. Then there come a 
lull, for they’d all got to stop firing to onect, and 
pull out their magazines and fill up with fifteen 
more cartridges. 

“And in that lull what d’you reckon we heard? 

“Why,” said the old soldier, in answer to his 
own question, ‘‘a noise like a hail-storm over in 
hem woods where the rebs were. It was only 
the leaves and the small twigs falling down from 
the high tops of the trees where them recruities’ 
bullets had gone. 

“T reckon they must have fired about fifteen 
thousand rounds UP there. Fell down just like 
rain, them leaves did. You see, fellers like that, 
— they’re excited, are dead sure to fire too 

igh. 

“Nor the 
Why one 0 
us, 0 Yank!’ 


them helloed across the pasture to 


“Well, many a day I’ve talked with ’em like 
that before, across the field o’ battle, and so I 
sung out back, ‘What is it, Johnny? Do you 


surrender ?’ 
“‘Surrender—no!’ calls out the reb. ‘But, O 
Yank,’ says he, ‘say! Where d’you get them 


coffee-mills ?’ ” 


T 
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Four Men and a Shark. 


HE Boston Globe reports the capture of a 
shark at Bridgeport, Connecticut, on July 27, 
1900. It is said to be the largest one ever 








after a hard battle. Dr. W. T. Healey of Johns 
Hopkins University, Dr. Henry Callahan, W. H. 
Redden and Wallace Wheeler, the Yale athlete, 
| were camping at Pleasant Beach, and about six 
o’clock in the evening discovered the shark head- 
| ing for shore. 

Armed with shotguns and rifles, the men got 
into two skiffs and set out in pursuit. When 
| within thirty feet of the shark Wheeler aimed his 


| double-barreled shotgun and fired. He struck the | 


| shark in the head. The monster seemed mad- 
dened and made straight for one of the boats. 


A second shot, fired by Doctor Healey, also took | 


| effect, and three more loads of buckshot were 


| emptied into the shark’s body before he disap-| 


| peare@d beneath the surface. For a moment he 
was lost sight of, but his reappearance was such 

| as to send cold shivers up and down the spines of 
the hunters. 

The boat containing Doctors Healey and Callahan 


that he would | 


and divested of their horny edges, are about as | 


pearls are formed by the intrusion of some foreign | 


of the last Union regiments were armed | 
| with the Henry rifle, then comparatively new, a | 


oy old chummies didn’t relish was the notion | 
ing in 


yasture with a fence on the far | 


didn’t scare them rebs, neither! | 


seen in Long Island Sound, and was captured only | 
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was sent flying into the air, and the occupants 
were thrown into the water. The monster opene:; 
his huge jaws and made for the struggling doctors. 

Wheeler, in another boat, again leveled his gui 
and the charge tore its way through part of th, 
shark’s body. tors Callahan and Healey 
being powerful swimmers, made for the boa 
occupied by Wheeler and Redden. 

Age the monster rose to the surface, ani 
headed for the craft_containing his assailant: 
Being without rifies, Callahan and Healey seize, 
the oars, while Wheeler and Redden continue. 
onpoting. 
|. The shark disappeared within fifteen feet of th 
| boat, and the men, fearing that their craft wou! 
| be capsized by him, pulled for the shore. 

The chase was exciting for several hundre. 

| feet, but it was then seen that the shark w. 
| losing strength. 
Wheeler, who is an expert shot, continued firi:, 

| with deadly effect. About a quarter of a mi 
from the shore the shark was seen to be in distres. 

| He floundered about for a few minutes, beati, 
| the water into a gory foam, and after a little, | 
| the aid of ice-picks, was hauled ashore quite dex, 

He was almost fourteen feet long, and fully fo 
feet in circumference. 
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Walking Advertisements. 


HERE was a time when a wooden leg \ 
really wooden, and fearful and wonder{:! 
for its clumsy ugliness. Now, people wii. 
need them wear artificial limbs; and althouy) 
the Tribune may have stretched its story of th. 
Jacksonville man who went to Chicago to be fittvd 
| to a pair of legs, there is no denying that invent«rs 
in this field have done amazing things. 
There was great activity in the salesroom whien 
the Jacksonville man entered. One employé was 
running up and down a ladder with all the celerity 
of a fireman, in order that he might get some 
—_ from a top shelf. Two others carried heavy 
xes somewhat ‘aimlessly from one corner of the 
room to another and then back again. The rest 
of the employés, except one, worked furiously 
at some machines which they operated by foot 





power. 

The only one in the place who was making no 
use of feet or limbs was the gene a who was 
pounding away at her machine with a speed 
nothing short of startling. 

The Jacksonville man was fitted to a pair of 
legs. Then he stood up, but couldn’t walk a step. 

“It needs nothing but practice,” said the pro- 
prietor. “In two weeks you'll walk as well as 
any of us.” 

“That will never be,” sighed the Jacksonville 
man, with a tear in his voice. “I can never hope 
to imitate a sound-limbed man like you.” 

At this the ——— rolled up his right trouser 
leg and pulled down a sock and disclosed an arti- 
| ficial leg. The leit trouser went up and the left 
sock wentdown. Another cork-and-steel arrange- 
ment came into view. 

“Jim, come here!” called the proprietor. “Jim” 
clattered down off his ladder and trotted across 
the room. Then, without instructions, he gave a 
hitch to his trousers and showed two false legs. 
The men who had moved the boxes next passed 
| in procession. They were both walking on steel- 
| and-cork combinations. The men at work at the 
benches were standing each on one false ley and 
with another were working the foot pedals. 

There were no natural feet in the whole shop 
save those belonging to the typewriter girl, and 
she was pounding out business letters on the 
machine with a pair of neatly fitting artificial 





arms. 
“My advertisements speak for themselves,” 
said the proprietor. 
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Curing an Itch. 


HE scene of this story was laid somewhere 
7 in the rudimentary West, and it concerns a 

traveller on a stage-coach which two high- 
waymen “went through.” 


There were fourteen passengers, and they were 
asked to get out and stand in a row, with their 
hands high over their heads. : 

One highwayman stood guard over them with a 
shotgun, while the other made his selection from 
their valuables and money. While this was going 
on, the nose of one of the travellers began to itch, 
and instinctively he started to lower one hand to 
scratch it. 

“Hands up, there!” 

The traveller’s hand went automatically back 
into its place. But the itching redoubled, and 
| again he lowered his hand. ss 
“Are you wishing to become a lead-mine? 
| demanded the highwayman. 

“My nose itches so I can’t stand it om | 
| explained the sufferer, almost tearfu 

simply have got to serateh it.” 

|_ “No, You aint,” said the highwayman, “ 
I'll do it for you.” 

And with that he proceeded to scratch the 
| offending nasal organ with the muzzle of his shot- 
gun. 

Times were rougher in those days than now, 
and the remedy was drastic, but it did its work, 
for the traveller’s nose stopped itching then and 


there. 

B which a Roman Catholic priest, now «e- 
ceased, was fond of telling in his informal 

parish lectures. Its quaint and homely mora! is 

evident. 


| Bridget only came to confession occasion: 'y, 
| and when she did come she found it very difli: lt 
| to remember any wrong-doing on her own jit. 
She had, however, a better memory for iw! 
husband’s sins. 

“It’s Moike, me husband, that’s the bad one, 
faether,” she said once to her confessor. “‘!''s 
three weeks that Moike niver confesses, an’ !)!\«'!! 
knows his sins is scarlet. He dhrinks like a | ste 

| an’ shmokes loike a flue. He swears that !))ac 
| St. Patrick wud trimble. An’ sure ye shud see 
Moike smash the dishes an’ break the furnitire 
an’ fling the stove-lids an’ —” 
“Six ‘Hail Marys’ every day for a week 
| three fast days, Bridget,” said the father. 
| “Oech, fwhat do you mane, faether? 
niver confessed a sin!” ‘ bo 

“But you confessed Mike’s,” said the fat T, 
quietly, “and as long as you make his confes*'''!s 
or him I think you otght to do the pen: 
Bridget.” 


longer, 
— 


lly. 


*cause 
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By Proxy. 


ELOW is an anecdote, found in Short Stores, 


nd 


Sure, Ol 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Pastime. 2. Ruthless. 3. Bitumen + 
On, nest, tea—honesty. 5. Mistrust. 
2. 1. Taper, ape. 2. Crate, rat. 3. Scowl, « 
|4. Cramp, ram. 5. Proem, roe. 6. Shares, }''«- 
|7. Jewel, ewe. 8. Totters, otter. 9. Foxy, °%- 
10. Pounced, ounce. 
| $. Cleaves, leaves, eaves, aves. 
' 4. 1. Flea, leaf. 2. Fowl, wolf, flow. 3. 11 
| baker. 4. Gander, garden. 
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HE flicker is the largest of our common 
American woodpeckers, being some- 
what longer and stouter than the robin. 
It is known, by sight at least, to almost 
every one who notices birds at all, and 

\©] perhaps for this reason it has received 

an unusual number of popular names. 

“‘Golden- winged wood- 

pecker,” which is probably 




















It has at all times a loud, unmusical vawp,— a 
signal, I suppose,— and in the mating season 
especially it utters a very affectionate, conversa- 


tional wicker or flicker. Every country boy | 


should be familiar with these three notes. 


But besides being a vocalist,—we can hardly | 


call him a singer,—the flicker is a player upon 


true musical performance, and not a mere 
| drilling for grubs, is the fact that we never hear 
it in winter. It begins as the weather grows 
mild, and is as much a sign of spring as the 
peeping of the little tree-frogs—hylas—in the 
| meadow. 

The flicker’s nest, as I have said, is built in a 








the best known of these, 
comes from the fact that the 
bird’s wings are yellow on 
the under side. “Harry 
Wicket,” “Highhole,”—be- 
cause its nest is sometimes 
pretty far above the ground, 
—‘*Yellowhammer”’ and 
“ Pigeon - woodpecker’’ are 
also among its more familiar 
nicknames. 

Unlike other birds of its 
family, the flicker passes 
much of its time on the 
ground, where it hops awk- 
wardly about, feeding upon 
insects, especially upon ants. 
As you come near it, while it 
is thus engaged, it rises with 
a peculiar purring sound, 
and as it flies from you it 
shows a broad white patch 
on its rump—the lower back, 
above the root of the tail. 
Every one who has ever 
walked much over grassy 
fields must have seen the 
bird and been struck by this 
conspicuous light mark. He 
must have noticed, too, the 
bird’s peculiar up-and-down, 
“jumping” manner of flight, 
by which it goes swooping 
across the country in long 
undulations or waves. 

The flicker’s general color 
is brown, with spottings and 
streakings of black, and more 
or less of violet or lilac 
shading. On the back of 
its neck it wears a band 
of bright scarlet, and across 
its breast is a conspicuous 
black crescent. 

It is fond of old apple 
orchards, and often makes 
its nest in a decaying trunk. 
In some places, near the 
seashore, especially,—where 
it-is commoner than else- 
where in winter and where 
large trees are scarce,—it 
makes enemies by its habit 
of drilling holes in barns 
and even in churches. I 
remember a meeting-house 
on Cape Cod which had a 
good number of such holes 
in its front wall—or rather 
it had. the scars of such 
holes, for they had been 
covered with patches of tin. 
That was a case where going 
to church might be called a 
bad habit. 

















In fall and winter, if not 
at other seasons, the flicker 
feeds largely upon berries. 
In years when the poison ivy bears a good crop 
I am pretty sure to find two or three flickers 
all winter long about a certain farm, the stone 


walls of which are overrun with this handsome | 
but unwholesome vine, although it is hard to | 
imagine that the dry, stony fruit should yield | 


much in the way of nourishment, even to a 


woodpecker. 
As spring comes on, the flicker becomes 
numerous and very noisy. Its best known 


vocal effort is a prolonged Ai-Ai-hi, very loud | 
and ringing, and kept up until the listener | 
wonders where the author of it gets his wind. | 


This, I think, is the bird’s substitute for a song. 








THE FLICKER. 


instruments. He is a great drummer; and if | 
any one imagines that woodpeckers do not 
enjoy the sound of their own music, he should 
watch a flicker drumming with his long bill on 
a battered tin pan in the middle of a pasture. 
Morning after morning I have seen one thus 
engaged, drumming lustily, and then cocking 
his head to listen for an answer ; and Paderewski 
at his daily practice upon the piano could not 
have looked more in earnest. At other times 
the flicker contents himself with a piece of 
resonant loose bark or a dry limb. 

One proof that this drumming —which is | 
indulged in by woodpeckers generally —is a | 


hole in a tree, often an apple-tree. Very noisy 
in his natural disposition, he keeps a wise 
silence while near the spot where his mate 
is sitting, and will rear a brood under the 
orchard-owner’s nose without betraying himself. 
The young birds are fed from the parent’s crop, 
as young pigeons and young humming-birds are. 
The old bird thrusts its bill down the throat of 
the nestling and gives it a meal of partially 
digested food by what scientific people call a 
process of regurgitation. Farmers’ boys, who 
have watched pigeons feeding their squabs, will 
know precisely what is meant. 
BRADFORD TORREY. 
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C URRENT- EVENTS 


Tur Coan Srrikre.— The strike of the 
anthracite coal-miners of Pennsylvania came to 
a crisis October 17th, when the leading operators 
agreed to abolish the sliding scale in their respec- 
tive regions, and to advance wages ten per cent. | 
until April 1, 1901, and thereafter until further | 
notice. The companies further agree to con- | 
sider any other grievance of their employés. 
A convention of the miners, held October 1: 
proposed the foregoing terms, which have been 
conceded by the operators. 

RETRIBUTION IN CHINA.— The Chinese 
government is said to have announced its inten- 
tion to banish Prince Tuan to the Siberian | 
frontier ; to send into life imprisonment Princes 
Chung, Tsai-Lien and Yih; and to decapitate 
three other officials for complicity in the Boxer 
outrages and the attacks on the legations. The 
ministers at Pekin, in reply to inquiries from 
their governments, reported that the names of 
the chief culprits, Tung-Fuh-Sian and Yu-Hsin, 
were omitted from the list of ringleaders in the 
imperial edict, and that the punishments were 
not adequate. 











REMOVAL OF THE CHINESE CouRT.—The 
Chinese emperor and empress and their attend- 
ants have abandoned Tai-Yuan, the capital of 
the province of Shansi, and have removed about 
600 miles from Pekin to Singan, the capital of 
the province of Shensi. Singan has about half 
a million inhabitants, and was formerly an 
imperial residence. It is strongly fortified, and 
the old palaces are still standing. It is admitted 
that this removal is prompted by the fear of their 
majesties to return to Pekin while the allies 
remain there. Its effect is to make the court 
still more difficult of approach than before. 

Tue FRENCH PROPOsALS.—The French 
government, October 4th, submitted to the powers 
a basis for negotiations with China, including 
the following points: The punishment of the | 
principal culprits, as designated by the ministers 
at Pekin; the prohibition of the import of arms 
into China; equitable indemnities; a permanent 
guard for the legations at Pekin ; the dismantling 
of the forts at Taku; and the military occupation 
of two or three points on the road from Tientsin 
"to Pekin. In its reply to these proposals, the 
United States, October 10th, reserved the expres- 
sion of an opinion as to the dismantling of the 
forts, and declared its inability to join in estab- | 
lishing a permanent guard at Pekin or in garri- 
soning points on the road thither without the | 
authorization of Congress. On the other points 
it expressed substantial agreement. 

Tue Bririsn ELectrions.—The returns of 
the British parliamentary elections are complete, 
with the exception of the Orkney Islands. That 
district is regarded as safely Liberal. Assuming | 
the Liberal candidate to be elected there, the 
new House of Commons will contain 400 Minis- 
terialists and 270 Opposition members. This | 
will give the government a majority of 130, as | 
compared with 152 at the beginning of the late | 
Parliament and 129 at its dissolution. 

A Roya BerrRoTHAL.—Queen Wilhelmina 
of the Netherlands has proclaimed her betrothal 
to Duke Henry of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The 
duke is 24,—four years older than the queen,— 
and is an uncle of the reigning Grand Duke. 

Tue “HALL or Fame.”—The first selection 
of names of eminent Americans to be inscribed 
on the tablets of the “Hall of Fame” of New 
York University has been made. It was 
expected that 50 names would be chosen, but | 
only 30 received the votes of more than half of | 
the judges, and were accepted. In the order of | 
the votes received, these were George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, Daniel Webster, Benja- | 
min Franklin, Ulysses 8. Grant, John Marshall, | 
Thomas Jefferson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, | 
Robert Fulton, Henry W. Longfellow, Washing- 
ton Irving, Jonathan Edwards, Samuel F. B. 
Morse, David Glasgow Farragut, Henry Clay, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, George Peabody, Robert 
E. Lee, Peter Cooper, Eli Whitney, John James 
Audubon, Horace Mann, Henry Ward Beecher, 
James Kent, Joseph Story, John Adams, William 
Ellery Channing, Elias Howe, Gilbert Stuart, 
Asa Gray. 











THE BATTLE-SHIP “WISCONSIN,” a sister 
vessel to the Alabama, built by the Union Iron 
Works at San Francisco, made her trial trip in | 
the Santa Barbara channel, October 12th. The | 
contract required that she should make 16 knots 
an hour for four consecutive hours ; she exceeded 
this requirement by more than a knot an hour, | 
and reached a maximum speed of 18% knots. 


DEATH OF WiLLIAM L. WILson. — The 
Hon. William L. Wilson, president of Washing- 
ton and Lee University, and Postmaster-General 
under President Cleveland, died suddenly Octo- 
ber 17th. Mr. Wilson served six terms in the 
House of Representatives, his chief work in 
which was the preparation of the tariff bill | 


associated with his name. | 




























returned at our expense if not satisfac 
logs, Speakers, Hand Books. Catalog 
Fad in an Album for $1.50. 200all different China, 
name s and old collections for cash, Establishes 1877. 
le 
men and women for busi- 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y., au] Gr in person. 4 
CLASS PINS crocs iree 
one or twocolors, sterling silver 25c. Per 
pins or badges made for any class or 
timates. Catalog free. Address BASTALN BROS., Rochester, N.Y, 
heh re eee 
MARILLA Savescrs 


DERRICK OIL CO., Titusville, Pa. 
Write for particulars. 
PLAYS free. T.S. DENISON, Pub., Dept.3, Chicago. 
etc., 1c. Stamps sent on approval. 5 
keel Stamp & Pub. Co., Century Bidg., St.Louis, Mo, 
ness and secures situ- 
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letters with ‘00, ’01, 02, enameled i: . 
each ; $2.50 a doz. Silver plated 10c. < why 
The EASIEST TO RUN 
Hot Air or Hot Water. Money back — 


Pure burning oil by the barrel, mg wy trial to be 
Best List of New Plays. 325 Nos. Dia- 
FOREIGN POSTAGE-STAMPS, mount- 
p aK, "Price list and stamp paper free. We buy rare 
ASTMA N Thoroughly trains youn: 
9 Stlone. Instructionse by 
Cc. C. GAINES, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
in pac 
each; $1.00 a doz. Special designs in 
society at reasonable prices; send design and class colors for es- 
a 
it Absolutely safe. Durably built. 


MARILLA INCUBATOR CO. Box 85 Rose Hill.E.¥. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


wanted tosell my SEEDS in your neighborhood, 
Foask 1 Batt len, Seed Gro aa, Econ outfit. wom 





NOVEMBER 1, 


STUDY LAW AT HOME. 


run ° over tight years we have been success- 





—— that tells all about pre — 
terns and Stereopticons—how to 
PAG e operate them—how much they cost 


FREE 








a eS 
McALLISTER Bfg. Optician, 4 5 Soon a2. Be 
ALENTINES’ =ste SRArHy, 


teaches its students a trade and starts them in 
the railroad service. Pays half railroad fare to 
Janesville. Write for catalogue. Railroads are 
very busy. Operators are in great demand. 


PiwoHARP FREE. Musical Wonder’ Any 


one plays it. Grand Piano 
Tone; played vertically hke 
large harp. Price $5. Send 10 or more names, persons 
rok to buy, we write them; if one orders you get Ha 
ee. Agts, HARP CO, 10 L. St., Columbus, 


COOK BOOK FREE 


Containing 325 Pages, Over 2,500 Recipes, Bound in Cloth. 
TO ALL PURCHASERS. Aggate make 25 Per Cent. 
Commission selling our goods. 

SEND FOR NEW TERMS. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 

P.O. Box 289, Dept. Y. C., 31,33 Vesey St., N.Y. 















PRINTS YOUR NAME. Sesoauee.. I5¢ 
PTET 142 - t-= o ~ MARKS 
ANYTHING 






STAMPS OF ALL KINOS, RUBBER TYPE ETC. 


ie 


PERKINS RUBBER STAMP CO, F30, NEW HAVEN.CONN, 








TELECRAPHY 


taught ting), board and Total My pe Tenien a (tle, pphz and 


typewriti vn 
paras 


ized 1874. Cate. free. sand for opeaore Valy 
BROWN’S 


FAMOUS PICTURES. 


One Cent Each. 120 for $1.00. 
Size 54x8. 1700 subjects. 
Authors and homes, famous 

paintings, architecture, etc. 

=. nf 'e of Uhrist. 1% Madonnas. 
4 cts. ~| ames for 4 sample 

pictures and ot pease catalogue, 

llustrated with thirty pictures. 

G. P. Brown & Co., Beverly, Mass. 


~ WE TEACH 


WHEREVER THE MAILS REACH 
We teach mechanics the theory of their work. 
We help misplaced peuple to change their work, 
We enable youn — le to support themselves while 
learning professio 
250,000 students and Sretesios in Mechanten, Civil, Elee- 
triea’ 3 A ure, Book-keeping, etc. 
Write for circular, mentioning subject which interests you. 
Internatio: Correspondence 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa, 


Telegraphy 
tions in Railway Bervicg 


We teach it quickl 
and place o our grea: 
uates in Positions. 


Don’t drudge s. Write 
aah AY FREE. 
GEORGIA TELEGRAPH 
[3 CoLLeGe, SENOIA, GA. 


ELECTRICITY 


offers the qeeptest opportunities for ad- 
vancement to-day. We can teach any one 
at home by mail to 


Become an Electrical Engineer 


r to learn Electric Railways, 
Flectric Lighting Tepeomens ; 
also Mechanical engi nee 


























Write for our sree iltustrated 
1 Become 


book, entitled, “Can 
an Electrical "Engineer + hae 


UCTIO 11 
240-242 W. 234 Btreot Ni New York. 


NO MORE DARNING. 


RAGINE FEET 


[corprnicuted] 


10 CENTS. 
Our booklet, “‘ The Stockinette Stiteh,” 
+ deseribes an invisible method of attaching 
new feet to the legs of your old hosiery, 
easier than darning and makes your hosiery 
as good as new. 
in sizes from 5 to 
Racine Feet [p" in, sizes from & to 
white, 10 cents per pair, atx pairs for 
50 cents. Agents wanted 
H. S. BLAKE & Cco., 
Dept. D. RACINE, WIS. 






























g LIFE PRODUCERS 
LIFE BRESERVERS 








(0. 7, Skeleton 
No. 11. Wood Stock (like oat) O50 
Cacular free. Hamilton Rifle Co. Box 21, 
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AMD's or 3 Antisepti 2 
Hospitals, House ic for 


HAIR INSOLES 8 and Rubber Boots. 
for Rheumatism, cold, tender or feet. 
Single Pair 10c., post-paid. Ask your deal- 
er, or send us sizes. Take no substitutes. 


TheWm. H. Wiley & SonCo., Box B, Hartford, Ct. 


WONDER Enis Wile. 











, Scoteh ranite and Tin Warein 
GENTS, write how to get free this 
and others of our best selling household novelties— 
Outfit worth $2.00—Express prepaid. Address Dept. AG 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WoO 1, 


or New York, nT? puttato. N. Y.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Kansas City, lo.; Denver, Col.; Seattle, ‘Wash. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


= — re GUITAR MAN. 









ae Christe AN- 
DOLIN, BANJO or VIOLIN. We havethem for 
61.80 and cowards. COMPLETE bg ee 
ine! ing Five Pipe, and ae i 









Instructors, upwards. 
instrument to each focally: at an EXTRA aie 


DISCOUNT 
lish a trade RIG ILLUSTHATED © CATALOG 
06 BARG SENT 
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EC. HOWE. Migr, 1746 fen Pam 










The old-fashioned nipple when bent = 


lapsed and made it impossible for baby to 
anything but air which invariably caused co cc 


Th DAVIDSON 


HEALTH NIPPLES 


n sh) 


are so constructed that 
and the flow of milk is assured. TI he little col- 
lar prevents its being taken too far into baby’s 
mouth causing nausea or choking. At your 


———s if not, send 5c. tous for asam one. 


for a dozen. ‘“ Mothers’ 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 22 Milk St., Boston, 











Artistic 







COST NO MORE 
THAN PLAIN ONES 


Marble is entirely out of date. 
colored, requires constant expense and care, and eventually crum- 
bles back to Mother Earth. Besides, it is very expensive. 


White Bronze ' 


an impossibility. 
not investigate it? It has been adopted for nearly one hundred 
public monuments. 
Write at once for free designs and information. 
under no obligations. We deal direct and deliver everywhere. 


Che Monumental Bronze o., * 


Library ”’ (six little booklets) free. 
Monuments... 
in White Bronze, 


Granite soon gets moss-grown, dis- 


is strictly everlasting. It cannot crumble 
with the action of frost. Moss-growth is 
Itis more artistic than any stone. Then why 


We have designs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. 
It puts you 


364. Howard Ave., 
osdeperort. Conn. 





This is a genuine Watch 
(not a clock), Stem- 
Winding, Stem - Setting. 





forBoys 
and Girls 








sellin 
CRYS 


Boys’ Watch, Chain and Charm for selling 20 
packages and Girls’ Watch and Chatelaine Pin for 
40 packages SAWYER’ 
ALS among your friends and neighbors. 


S BEST BLUE 


by mail and preparing 

= ents for admission to the bar. 

CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 
Reaper , Chicago. 


$8.00 FOR 


ad 








See If You Have it! 
Coinage of 1804. Areliable book 


that describes and values Rare 
A CENT Cc . Sent for ie. Py 
s Co.,22 Devonshire 8 ton, Mass 





| This cut is 
actual 





about Half 
Size. 


-Each package makes a quart of best Liquid Blue. 


Price to cents each. Send your name and address, 
also name and address of your clergyman or 
school-teacher for reference, to us and we will 
send the Blue, express paid. When sold send us 
the money and we will send the Watch free by 
mail, or will allow liberal cash commission. 


Send for Premium List. Agents Wanted. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 


Dept. H, 27 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Established 40 Years. 











Thiscut is about Halfactual Size. | | : 


FREE Sibir 















The Standard Te: 
and Coffee Straine: 


No drip to soil tab! 
linen. No falli: 
off. No wires to ck 
spout. Sample mail 
on receipt of 25 cent.~ 
Nickel-plated. 

Pp. Standard apratner, C 
— — 37 Maiden Lane, N. } 


Agents 
Wanted. 











Watches. 


If you wish a watch send for our 


It tells all about watches 
Red Book. for men and boys. 
for Ladies’ 


Blue Book Watches. 
New England Watch Co., 


z, & 39 Maiden Lane, | 149 State Street 
Ew York City. CHIcaAGo. 
Spreckels Building, SAN FRANctsco. 


Sticky, Dauby Mucilage, unless it’s the 
Weis rush Tube 

And Library Paste. 
Then it’s clean, convenient. 
Always ready. Areal pleas- 
ure to use. For pas every 
thing. Pure w vite. Supe- 
rior to ordinary mentees. 
Sticks Quick. 


fice, 
School, Home, "Kinder: 
garten, etc. RFECT 

















Ask for itat stationers, 
druggists, grocers, photo 
supply houses, etc. 3 
Sizes, 5c..10c., ot fhe mail 


from us j0c. ‘15e. ; 

size has fine large a j Fountale 
THE WEIS BINDER Co., , Mucilage 

136 Jackson St., Toledo, 0. Brush. 








And Chain 
By Selling 25 Pounds 


Baker's Teas, Etc., 


am or Elgin Gold Watch 

and Chain (Ladies’ or 
Gents’); 7 lbs. for Boys’ 
Nickel Watch and Chain; 
10 lbs. for Crescent Camera ; 
50 lbs. for a Baker Folding 
Camera ; 75 to 150 Ibs. for Bi- 

cycles. EXPRESS FREE. Write 
Sor Catalogue and particulars. 


W. G. Baker (Dept. ¥), Springfield, Mass. WW” 


DR. HAYES 


Desires Correspondence with OLD 
CHRONIC CASES of 


Asthma 


pronounced incurable and hopeless by phy- 
sicians who have not made a study of the 
disease. Many such have been fully restored 
to health by Dr. Hayes’ treatment. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 

















Ask for Current 
Comments, No. 16. 

















There may be a 
chance for you. 




















A SWELL AFFAIR 


OT DENTS 
‘Toothache Gus 


> STOPS TOOTHACHE INSTANTLY. 


Not a Chewing Cum. 
HOW TO USE IT. 

Clean cavity of tooth, press firmly into 

it a piece of the Gum. If no cavity, apply 

to the gum as a plaster. All druggists, 

15c., or sent by mail on receipt of price 








dE “5 
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SMALLEST OF THE SMALL.— While we are 

«<ustomed to think of atoms as the smallest 
ossible particles into which matter can be 

vided, recent experiments, particularly those 
.{ Dr. Gustave Le Bon, have indicated that, 
-yrough electrical dissociation, atoms themselves 
ave capable of subdivision into particles of 
emazing minuteness. Many years ago Lord 
}elvin ealeulated the probable size of a molecule 
{ air, and according to him about 25,000,000 such 
»,oleeules laid in a row would measure an inch. 
'yhere would be 600 air molecules in a wave-length 
of ordinary light. Every molecule is composed of 
atoms smaller than itself. Now, Doctor Le Bon 
caleulates that the particles dissociated by the 
electric energy which produces such phenomena 
as the Becquerel rays are so small that even 
atoms would appear to be “infinitely large” in 
comparison with them. 


Tue ART OF FELLING CHIMNEYS.—In 





England an interesting method of felling lofty 
chimneys is practised. Its originator is James 
Smith of Manchester, and he 
is credited with having felled, 

without accident, nearly 100 

tall chimneys which for one 

reason or another had become 

useless. Some of these were 

from 200 to 250 feet in height. 

The method consists in re- 
moving the stones or brick near the foot of the 
chimney and substituting an underpinning of 
wood, which is afterward set on fire. About 
two-thirds of the area of the base is removed up 
to a height of five or six 

feet, so that most of the 

weight rests upon the un- 


work is properly done 
the chimney leans slightly 
toward the side where the 
underpinning is inserted, 
and when a slight crack 
appears in the masonry on the opposite side, the 
time has come for fire to be applied. As the 
chimney falls it partially telescopes in conse- 
quence of the shock produced by dropping into 
the void left by the burnt timbers. 





PARAGUAY’s Luscious FRuItTs.—United 
States Consul Ruffin at Asuncion advocates the 
establishment of the fruit-preserving industry in 
Paraguay because he thinks the excellent fruits 
of that country would be much liked if sent to 
the United States. Among the best of these 
fruits is the guava, which is of a yellow color 
and about as great in diameter as a silver dollar. 
It makes a delicious jelly. Another is the 
aguai, equal in size to a plum, and having a 
delightful flavor. Oranges, lemons and pine- 
apples of peculiar varieties are abundant. 

STRANGE SNOW ON MArs.—Prof. Johnstone 
Stoney, in developing his theory of the escape of 
gases from planetary atmospheres depending 
upon the force of gravity of the particular planets 
concerned, has concluded that helium at present 
is slowly escaping from the earth, and in a 
distant past time it probably escaped much more 
rapidly. From Mars, he says, water vapor must 
have escaped with about the same readiness as 
helium fied from the carth, and accordingly the 
variable white patches about the poles of Mars 
are not snow, but probably are frozen carbon 
dioxide. Other appearances frequently observed 
on Mars are due, he thinks, to low-lying fogs of 
carbon dioxide vapor shifting alternately between 
the poles and the equatorial regions. 


STEEL IN SHip-BvuILpIne.—Attention was 
called at a recent meeting of naval architects in 
Lcndon to the extremely rapid increase in the 
use of steel in place of iron for ship-building. 
It was remarked that while in 1878 “Lloyd’s 
Register” classed only seven steel ships as against 
485 iron ones, in 1899 almost 99 per cent. of the 
total output of the British shipyards consisted 
of steel and but little more than one per cent. of 
Iron vessels. 

THE EVAPORATION OF GoLD.— Sir W. C. 
Roberts-Austen has proved, through an experi- 
hient extended over four years, that when a col- 
tunn of lead is allowed to rest upon a column of 
£0! a slow diffusion, or evaporation, of the gold 
tales place, resulting in the appearance of traces 
ol sold in the lead. When a degree of heat not 
Suilicient to melt either of the metals is applied, 
th diffusion of the gold takes place more rapidly. 
The tendency of the particles is upward into the 
lea’. As far as is yet known the evaporation of 
£0\\ O¢eurs Only in the presence of another metal. 

TAMING THE WAVES WITH NEts.—A new 
plan for diminishing tne force of waves has 
receutly been tried at Havre. It is the invention 
ct Saron @ Alessandro, an Italian residing in 
Paris, The apparatus consists of a network of 
Waicrproofed hemp, 360 feet long by 50 broad, 
anchored on the surface of the water. It flattens 





oul heavy waves and prevents them from break- 
‘ng, after the manner of oil spread upon the sea. | 


THE YOUTH'’S 


“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 


| tifrice ” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
















| deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 
2 pitt. 6 Stam Servia, etc., 10c. ; pas. U. S., 10¢. ; 
hina. uba, 10c. Approval sheets. “com. 
ame iat feeb. ms £. SlampCo., 292 Washington St. ton. 
peo ceresens, enuine Natal, Por- 
hm = STAMPS. i? China, Cape G. H., 
i Labuan, Bornes, in and, ete., with album, 
of only 10 cts., an ‘excellent bariain. Agents 
wanted, 50h. New 1900 List free. 


Cc. A. 8ST :GMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Deaf or hard-of-hearing persons can learn 


LIP-READING AT HOME 


in Nia weeks, Fnee, practical. in interesting lessons by 
MAIL. COPYRIG hour a day for study 
and eo Results uniformly satisfactory. Terms 


moderate. Send for circular. 
DAVID GREENE, 1122 , NEW YORK, N. Y. 








WATER ONLY 


PRODUCES 
A Pure Platinum Print 
ip Black and White 


Send 25cts for 
Sample Dozen 4x S and our 
contract Plan which 
enables you to buy Photo Papers 
at reduced prices. 


COLUMBIAN PHOTO PAPER CO. 


2649 SHIELDS AVE. CHICAGO. 





tell the time, but time 
never tells upon them. 
They become heirlooms. 
—accurate in their old 
age. Full Ruby Jeweled. 
de itn eet cram bat 
3 Send for booklet’ 














Bailey’s | 
Won't Slip 
TIP. 


This tip won’t slip on 
RF 


Chair. Made in five sizes, inte — diameter, No. 
1) Ned No. 18, %/"; No. 19, K; No. 20, 17; No. 21, Lg”. 
ed upon receipt of price, 30 cents per pair. 
Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods FREE. 








C. J. Bailey & Co., 22 Boyiston St., Boston, Mass. 











The one that leaves noth- 
ing to wish for— ready 
to dance or rock to rest, 
just as baby likes — the 


COMBINED 


Baby Jumper 
Rocking Chair. 


It pleases Baby. 
It pleases Mother. 
It pleases Father. 
It pleases Nurse. 
It is strong, light, 


:° durable, takes up 
tittle room, is easily 


out. In thousands 
of homes where it 
has been tried it is 
regarded as 


A picture book that tells 
all about it sent free on 


request. 
GLASCOCK BROS. MFG. CO., Box 16, Muncie, Ind. |} 











COMPANION. 
Brass Band 


Instruments, Drums, Unif area 
& Supplies. Write for catalog, 

illustrations, FREE; it gives in- 
formation for musicians and new 


bands. LYON & HEALY, 
40 Adams &t.. CHICAGO. 


HOME STUDY “i. 


OFFICE WORK, Etc. 


with our Private 








ramet training need- 
ed for success in bu 

ness. No interference 
with work—only spare 
time req . Theeh tand best methed. Highly 
endorees. National reputation. We also teach English, 
Civil Service and other courses by m ertorne 
Established 46 Years. Trial lesson l0c. Catalog Free. 


BRYANT & STRATTON, 401 College Bidg, Buflalo,M.¥. 














Catalogue 
Free. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 
79 Broad Street, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Swift and Company’s sales for the 312 
working days of 1899 averaged over a 
half million dollars a day. 

Why buy unknown goods when the 
name of Swift guarantees reliability 
and highest quality in every Ham, piece 


of Bacon, or pail of Lard, bearing the 
brand of Swift? 

















Swift and Company 

Chicago Kansas City Omaha 

St. Louis St. Joseph St. Paul 
Branch Houses in All Cities 


Aaa 


If it’s Babbitt’s Best Soap, you're 
sure it’s all a laundry soap can be. 


If it's Babbitt’s [1776] Soap 
Powder, you’ve the greatest percent- 


age of soap, with the highest cleaning 
and purifying qualities — it’s entirely 
harmless and does the most work. 

If it’s Babbitt’s Pure Potash 
or Lye, you’ve the greatest necessary 
strength—it’s all a lye should be. Abso- 
lute uniformity. 


























Booklet (free) tells how this was done. 
The Toy Peerless Iceland Freezer is 
practical—makes a pint of ice cream 
in three minutes. A necessity in the 
sick room and a delight to children. 
Just the thing for a ‘Christmas Gift. 


Natural wood tubs with Mahogany finish 
Brass hoops highly polished. Iron parts 
ern nickeled. Ask your dealer for 

If he hasn't it, send us his name. 


eas &Co., Dept.D, OmcrnnaTi, OnI0. 








WEATUET HAND 


sKohy ra © 





@ WHEATLET is the ideal breakfast food—it 
has a delicious taste, feeds the brain, strength- 
ens the muscles and hardens the bones. 


Best for adults and children—best for the 
+ ad and the weak—best for the well and the 


ick. 
WHEATLET booklet, full to the brim with 
healthful facts, mailed free. 
If your grocer does not keep It, send us his 
Name and your order—we will see that you are 
supplied. 


wi THE GENUINE MADE ONLY BY THE 
¢ FRANKLIN MILLS CO., LOCKPORT, W. Y. 





Does Cresolene Cure ? 

Because when vaporized it kills the germs of 
disease, Laboratory tests show that. Because this 
powerful germicide, being vaporized, is breathed 
in by the patient, whether awake or asleep, for 
hous atatime. Thus the seat of disease is treated 
as it can never be by internal medication. Hun- 
dreds of thousands know what we say is true, and 
that Cresolene does all that is claimed for it. 
Write for descriptive booklet with testimonials. 
Sold by all druggists, 
Vapo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 








If it’s Babbitt’s Best Baking 
Powder, you're sure of its safety, 
purity,and su surpassing leavening strength. 

Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York 


SEND NO MONEY 


ou live within 700 miles of Chicago 
rther, send $1), send to us and 
mention The Companion, and we will 
send you this Heating Stove vy 
freight C.0.D., subject to exami- 

















you ever 5 
Totail at $10, Fry Pie $9, 85 


agent our 
and freight charges, (88. 
i and charges if $1.00 is sent eith 


style for 19 
HEATER, 3 feet 8 inches 
h, 2294x22% inches on bottom ; 16-inch fire-pot, 6-inch 
Le mounted with 18-gage smooth steel draw; heavy 
cast-iron fire-pot, has shaking and dumping center 
for coal, double circular wood grate, constructed 
so the fire can be kept under complete control; large 
ash-pan, large feed doors ; ash-pit doors swing on doub 4 
hinge, check drafts in collar and feed doors. Beauti- 
ful ly finished, fane ate) kel mountings and ornamen- 
ly d heavily nickel-plated foot- 
rails, mnickel name-plate,top-ring, hinge-pins and knobs. 
heavy nickel bands and mountings, fane y nickel- plated 
and ornamented top urn. Every stove covered by a B: 
G GU. safe very guaranteed. Made om 
the best quality of h heavy sheet steel, qieg el & and nickel, 
ly the handsomest, best burning, 

BIG PARLOR HEATER MADE. eit you 
don’t tind this stove the equal of chess cme | at double 
the price, return it to us at our | d we will 
{turn many Were sent Pe ORDER Kk TO-DA 

WRITE FOR FREE STOVE C LOGUE. Address, 








SEAKS, ROEBUCK & é6. Hic SAGO, ILL. 


TRACE MARK 


1847 Bros’ * 


Knives, Forks 
and Spoons 


for every conceivable purpose 
and ina great variety of pat- 
terns can be selected in the 
brand bearing the trademark 


“1847 


Rogers 
Bros.”’ 


They are sold 
. <=: 


Tanne SG 
ae i) 


over half a cen- 
tury, and wher- 
ever used hasgiv- 
en entire satis- 


are imitation 
“Rogers. ” \ 
Send for Cata- 
logue K to the 
makers. 
international Silver Co. 
Successor to 
Meriden Britannia Co., 
Meriden, Conn. 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single week issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


Money for Kenewals should be sent by each sub- | 


scriber directly to this office. We do not request 


Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- | 


ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, or 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure: to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances,—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning ory paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find 

ks unless your Post-oftice address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
erangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and grders made payable 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








CATARACT. 


CATARACT is adisease of 
the crystalline lens of the 
eye, whereby its trans- 
parency is more or less 
diminished and the sight 
correspondingly impaired. 
The trouble occurs most 
commonly as an accom- 
paniment of advancing 
years; but it is by no 
means confined to the 
aged, for cataract is often 

seen in children, and may even exist from birth. 





The opacity may be in the lens itself, or in the | 


capsule which covers it, and it may involve the 
entire length and thickness of the lens, or a part 
of it only. 

It is often impossible to discover the cause of a 
cataract, but it is usually some disturbance of 
nutrition, such as rickets in the young, diabetes 
in the middle-aged, and the normal failure of 
the nutritive processes in the old. The cause 
is sometimes a local one, such as a blow or a 
puncture of the lens by a scrap of iron-filing or 
other minute body thrown with force against the 
ball of the eye. Eye-strain, resulting from astig- 
matism or other imperfection of vision, which is 
allowed to go uncorrected by glasses, is another 
undoubted cause of cataract. 

The early symptoms of the trouble are not very 
pronounced. There is no pain, the pupil of the 
eye is not cloudy, and the sight—in the case of an 
old person—may even be improved at first, so that 
the patient is often said facetiously to be renewing 
his youth and to be getting second sight. 

Frequently one of the first things noticed—and 
it is one which should always suggest to a person 
past middle life the desirability of consulting an 
oculist—is the seeing of two or more images of 
an object when it is looked at with one eye. 

Later the sight grows dim, and if the pupil is 
inspected, more or less of its center is seen to 
have a milky appearance. In most cases the 
patient can see best in a dim light, for the pupil is 
then dilated and he sees around the obstruction; 
but sometimes, when the change in the lens begins 
at the edge, the sight is best in a bright light, 
when the pupil is contracted. 

The operation for cataract is usually postponed 
until the process has advanced to such a point 
that the patient can just make out the light of a 
candle across the room, and the swelling of the 
lens, which generally occurs at one stage, has 
subsided. The most common operations are 
“discission,” by which the cataract is broken up 
and absorbed, and extraction. The first of these 
is, as a rule, more appropriate in the case of a 
child, the second in the case of an old person. 


—_—_@—__——_— 


A WASTE OF FLOWERS. 


It is a pity that supply and need are often so 
far apart. What a fund of wealth to one of the 
flower missions of the city would be an active 
connection with a Dutch bulb-farm as rich in 
bloom as those described in the Windsor Maga- 
zine! Field after fleld of exquisite flowers, and 
no gatherers, is the story of these farms. 

The most casual visitor, travelling in the train 
from Leyden to Haarlem in the spring, cannot 
but find his attention arrested by the splendor of 
coloring on either side. From early April, when 
the hyacinths bloom, to late June, when the 
Spanish irises are at their best, the fields hold 
carnival. 

Snowdrops come first, and then crocuses, hya- 
cinths, narcissi and tulips: buttercups, anemones 
and peonies follow, and the stately Spanish iris 
brings up the rear. The air has a sweetness 
comparabie to that of the orange groves of Seville 
or Jaffa. 

But these delicate flowers are of little impor- 
tance to the bulb-grower. He wants the bulbs, 
not the blossoms. Tons of exquisite blooms are 
destroyed every year. For trade reasons the 


flowers are not sold, and for the sake of the bulbs 
they must be cut as they approach the height of 
their bloom. So they are cut and conveyed away 
in barges for destruction. 

One of the most curious details in the work of 





! the bulb-farmer is observed late in the summer, 
| when the hyacinths are prepared for purposes 





of propagation. Formerly a bulb was slashed 
transversely and set in the ground. By the 
following summer it had thrown off a number of 
young bulbs. Accident taught the growers a 
better method. 

Among the bulbs were some out of which mice 
had eaten the bottom, and in all such cases, in 
the place where the mice had eaten, an extraor- 
dinary number of baby bulbs were found to be 
growing. The bulb had reproduced itself thirty 


| or forty fold. 


The growers took the hint. To-day they cut 
away the bottom of the bulb from the center and 
stand the bulb-in the sun for a time; then they 
plant it out, and every section raises little ones 
and nourishes them with its own life. Next 


| season the parent bulb has disappeared, and 


thirty or forty little bulbs have taken its place. 





AN EFFICIENT WATCHMAN. 


A gigantic watchman, ten feet tall, the story of 
whose exploit is taken from the Brooklyn Eagle, 
is an ostrich, living on an ostrich-farm in Florida. 
He is named Napoleon, and regularly acts as 





our name On our | 


watchman, patrolling the camp, and giving at 
intervals a cry that may be interpreted to mean, 


| *All’s well!’” 


If anything alarms him, he at once communicates 
| his alarm to his companions by a series of yells as 
he advances to the attack. 

He is a bird of unusual intelligence, but is very 
savage. At night it is especially dangerous to go 
near him. To see his keeper force him back 
his pen in the morning is one of the sights of the 
farm. A large fork is the keeper’s weapon, and 
before it the bird slowly gives way, screeching 
with rage and striking out with his feet. 

One night Napoleon caught a thief. The farm- 
hands were all asleep when there arose a terrible 
hubbub, which, as the men became awake enough 
to distinguish sounds, resolved itself into the 
angry cries of Napoleon and the shrieks of a 
human being. 

Rushing to the pen, the men saw the ostrich 
chasing a negro. The fellow had come to the 
heasants’ quarter to steal pheasants, and had 
| been discovered by Napoleon. When he tried to 

et over the fence the bird struck him a pionecing 
| blow on the thigh, which ripped open the flesh 
| and exposed the bone. For a time it was thought 

that the negro would bleed to death. 





WHAT HE FORGOT. 


A certain elderly gentleman suffered much from | 


absent-mindedness, and was frequently compelled 


London journal. 


“Thomas,” he would say, “I have just been | 


| looking for something, and now I can’t remember 
| what it is,” whereupon the obliging Thomas 
| invariably made suggestions. 


book, sir?” and so on, he would inquire, till he 
hit upon the right object. 


the bell rang for Thomas, and on —— the 
droom he found his master rambling restlessly 
about the room. 
“Thomas, Thomas,” he said, “I came up here 
for something, and now I’ve forgotten what.” 
“Was it to go to bed, sir?” suggested the faith- 
" An rr + thing, th thing! Thank 
m7 e ve’ ng, the very 
you, Thomas. "dood night!” 


FORGIVING FIDO. 


The eccentric John Randolph was very fond of 
dogs, and would pardon to one of them a trans- 


man. 


cky thing for a human creature to damage 
One da 
‘ot into 
a choice copy of 


one of the precious volumes. 
an especially promising pup 
and, pup fashion, destroye 


rgil. 

Randolph was very indignant until he learned 
that it was a dog and not a person who was guilty. 
Then he devoted half a day to gathering up the 
fragments of the classic, after which he-tied them 
- in a neat bundle, which he labeled: “Remains 
of Virgil, destroyed hy Fido when he was a pup.” 


HE MISSED HER. 


A speech which had a pathetic as well as an 
amusing side is said to have been made by an 
old New Hampshire man on the occasion of his 
second wedding. 

“Neighbors,” he said to those who had witnessed 
the simple ceremony, “you all know that this 
good friend that’s consented to marry me is 
something of a stranger in our town. Now I feel 
kind of insufficient, being ~_ a man, to make 
her acquainted with everybody as quick as I’d 
like to. So I’m a-going to depend on you women 
folks,” he added, with a confiding smile at the 
members of the fast as sex, “to make her feel at 


she was here 


PLACING HIS OWN VOICE. 


an English rector tells. 
One cold, wet and windy night he ca:ze upo 


runs at Shillingstone, his parish. 
what the man could be doing, standing on a cold, 
wet night in the most draughty position imagina- 
ble, the rector said: 

“What are you doing there?” 


bass next Sunday in the anthem, an 
to catch a hooze |wheeze]!” 


“WHEN does a man become a seamstress?” 





help it.”—Eachange. 
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3,000,000 artificial teeth are 
teeth that have been lected. 
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to seek the assistance of his servant, says a 


| “Was it your purse, or spectacles, or check- | 


One night, after the old gentleman had retired, | 


New Winter 
Suits 
and Cloaks. 


W E have just re- 

ceived from abroad 
some exquisite designs 
in tailor-made suits and 
cloaks for Winter wear. 
They are the most ad- 
vanced styles that have 
yet been produced, and 
we have illustrated them 
in a Supplement to our 
new Winter Catal 









- - TPS THE. . 


Flat- Ended Teeth 


with circular biting edges 
that smooth out wrin- 
kles,removedust caps, 
cleanse the skin in 


BAILEY’S 
RUBBER 
BRUSHES 


are all made this way. It’s the right way. Millions 
nuse. Bailey’s name on every brush. Accept no 
others. Beware of imitations. (Agts. wanted.) 
Found at All Dealers, or sent on receipt of price. 
xion Brush, $ - 
Bath and Shampoo Brush . 75 
ubber Bath and Flesh Brush 1.50 
ubber Toilet Brush mein -50 
ubber Toilet Brush (small) .25 
ubber Glove Cleaner . . -10 
Catalogue Free of Everything in Rubber Goods. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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We have also added 
many new Winter fab- 
rics to our line 
materials for both suits 
and cloaks. 

To the lady who 
wishes to dress well at 
moderate cost, we will 
mail /ree this attractive 
Winter Catalogue and 
Supplement, toget' 
with a full line of sam- 

les of the materials 
rom which we will 
make these garments to 
select from. new 
styles and fabrics are 
the very latest that 
have been produced and 
are shown by no other 
firm. Our prices this 
season are er than 
ever before. Our Catalogue illustrates: 
Exquisite Tailor-made Costumes, selected 

from the newest Paris models, $8 up. 
Tailor - made Gowns, both jacket and skirt 
lined throughout with fine quality taffeta 
silk, $15 up. 
Visiting and Church Dresses at very mod- 
erate prices. 


Exclusive designs in Jackets, lined through- 
out, $7 up. 


New French Skirts, cut according to the 
latest models, $4 up. 

Golt . Newmarkets, Rainy- Suits 
and Skirts and Pedestrian Su and 
Skirts made of double-face materials. 

We keep no ready-made goods, but make every 

arment to order, thus insuring the perfection of 

t and finish. Why buy an ill-fitting ready-made 
suit or cloak when you can have a perfect-fittin 
- made to — S such reasonable prices 

e pay express charges eve here. 

‘Waite to-day for C = a Samples; you 
will get them /ree by return mail, Be sure to say 
whether you wish samples for suits or for cloaks, 
and we will then be able to send you a full line of 
exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 234 Street, New York. 
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Are Without an Equal. 


latest styles which we have just 


assorted. 
you, upon recet, 


postag: 
half dozen, upon receipt of regular re 
your dealer is the above kind. 














25c. 


Per pair. 
Style E2, Black, 


ty 
with cardinal stripe, guaranteed fast color, are the two 


Style E1, Black, with white ced Fas 


ed to our present stock 

"over 80 styles. A fine medium weight cotton stocking. 

izes, 9 to 11%. 25e. a pair. ora 1.60. Single or 
Sent, ns i dealer won't get them for 
price. 


Our Catalogue, containing terms, prices and de- 


scription of over 80 different styles and colorings in 
cotton, lisle, merino, wool, linen 
fine hose, furnished F REE for the askin 


and cashmere men’s 
g. 
Dealers who claim any stocking to be the equal of the 


famous Shawknit may succeed in selling an unsuspect- 
ing customer once, but ! 
stocking made that wi 
shape and color—as the Shawknit does and is guaran- 


We in say there is nota 
i wear 9s well_hold the 


to do. We'll pay the e on a 


ora 
tail price, if 
THE SHAW STOCKING CO., 3 Shaw St., LOWELL, MASS. 








gression that he would not have overlooked in a | 

Randolph was fonder of his books than of | 
— else save his dogs, and it was a very | 
unlu 


however, | 
e library, | 
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»“Down! and Ten Vards Gained” 
—BUT HOW MUCH STOCKING IS LEFT? 
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‘Tron Clad 
Stockings 


e 
are not made of “pigskin,” like 
the football, but they are “Made 
to Wear” from material that 
will stand even the rough and 
tumble of a football game by 
folks who know boys and how 
“ they wear out things.” 

*‘Iron Clads’’ are also made 
for men, women and girls. 

If your dealer - 
doesn’t keep 
them, send 25c. 
Sor sample pair. 

+ 4 






















home among us, just as my first wife would do if | is 
ay. I miss her consid’rable all | 
o time, but more’n usual on an occasion like 

his !’” } 


It is not always necessary to go to a singing- 
master to have the voice “placed,” as the phrase | __ 
is. So it would seem, at least, from a story which | i 


n | 
one of his parishioners shivering under the arch | © 
which spans the highroad, over which the railway | 
Wondering | 





“Plaise, sir,” was the reply, “I be fing, . sing | 
rying 


“When he runs and tears.” “No.” “When he | 
hems and haws.” “No.” ‘When he threads his 
” “No.” “Give it up.” “Never, if he can 


| ome 


monds, 


ing, Fourteen Diamonds and Opal, $48. 
One Diamond, $16.00; 39%, ae 

Ring, Three Opals, $11 1085, Br 
$15.00; 1045, Brooch and 
1094, Brooch, Pearls, $5.00. 


“DIRECT FROM WORKSHOP” 


Buy Direct from the Makers and Save One-Third. 


Modern methods of merchandising eliminate all middlemen and their prof- 
its, and bring the producer and consumer together. Our new Catalogue, 
containing photographic illustrations of over four thousand articles 
in gold and silver, will be ready November 1st. Send postal for copy. 


Bai rd-North Co Gold and Silver Smiths, 
eg Dept. F, Salem, Mass. 
We illustrate a few solid gold articles from Catalogue. 


Stones are genuine and of finest quality. 
9A, Ring, Three Diamonds, $35.00; 138A, Brooch, Nineteen 2 ee 


$135.00 ; 

Brooch and Pendant, Diamond and Pearls, $60.00; '179A, Brooe!) 

Pearls, $5.00; —. Gears Pin, 
ni 


161A, Brooch, mond and Pearls, $27.50; 16 


One Diamond, $5.00; 181A, Serrf 
earls, $7.00; 182A, Scarf Pin, Seven ! 
188A, Scarf Pin, Seventeen Tamonés, * 
Five Turquoise,” $12.00; 
$11.00; ? ooch and Pendant, Pea 
Chatelaine, Pearls and Enamel, $5 
Any article may be returned and 
money will be promptly refunde 
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Homeless Bobolinks. 


It was early morning. The men were cutting | 
and spreading the hay in the long meadow. | 
“Click-burr-click-click-r-r-r !’’? went the machine. 

Suddenly there arose a cry of terror, of 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| air and gave an angry dive at me, and a screech, 
_ as much as to say that I was the mischief-maker. 


He then flew rapidly away, and came back in a 
moment with a fat, wriggling worm within his 
bill. This he held near the young bird, hopping 
a little away from him. The youth still refused 
to move. 


WANTED Young men to learn telegraphy. Cata- 
» logue Free. W.Whiteman, Chatham, N.Y. 


218 Boylston Street, Boston. 








Ill. 
Sleepy- Time Stories, 


N. E. Native T Teachers,Rates moderate. Circulars free. | |Maud Siticeten, Booth. 





Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for pictures and circular. 
'. B. KNAPP, 8S. B. 





HARMONY AND IMPROVISING. wictiton. 


Then the mother bird went behind him and | 


drove him before her by constant swooping and 
darting and an angry “‘Buzy-z-g, sh-e-e-e!” She 
was fierce and lively, and although she never 
struck him with her beak, she would lumber 
|against him and flap him with her wings, and 
never for an instant gave up the skirmish. The 


| male bird seconded her efforts by hopping ahead 


heart-breaking sorrow, and up into the sunlit | with the worm. 


air circled two bobolinks. 
stopped, and the driver got 
down from his seat to inves- 


tigate. et \ 
On the ground was a pia he? \- 

bird’s nest. One little yellow . 

creature was already dead, :\ 


cut by the cruel machine, 
but two were alive, and were 
bravely bristling their half- ~ 
grown feathers. 

The driver picked up the 
baby birds and brought them 
to the house, fearing further 
evil to them if left in the 
field. I took them and cov- 
ered them with a tin pan, 
making them a temporary 
home upon the kitchen table. 
My experience with young 
birds had taught me that 
when taken from their nests, 
if they were not kept in the 
utmost silence and darkness, 
they would flutter and beat 
themselves to death. 

About six o’clock in the 
afternoon, the meadow having been cleared of 
the hay, I took the young birds in my hands, 
carried them down to where their nest had been, 
and placed them on the ground. 

A bobolink is a lively, noisy fellow, even when 
half-fledged, and these youngsters chattered, 
squeaked, scolded and pecked as I carried them 
to their old nesting-place. 

No sooner had I placed them on the ground 
than six grown-up bobolinks appeared. They 
were in pairs, and fluttered and clustered about 
the young birds. Four of them soon flew away. 
Whether these had lost their young, and came to 
see if it was their children who had been restored, 
I cannot vouch, but it really looked that way. 

The two that remained first set themselves to 
give me a thorough scolding. The male blustered 
about and rumpled his feathers and made little 
pecking dives at me, as if he had no relish for 
my interference with his domestic affairs. As | 
he screeched and shouted I caught a few of his | 
hoarse notes, as he tossed and flung them at me in 
distinct recklessness: When first observing me, 
“Que, que, que-quo;” in alarm as I drew near, | 
“Sperry! sperry! sperry!’’ broken by an angry | 
strain, “ Sque! 
sque! squink-a- 
_ sque!’”’ 

* All these were 
broken by an 
occasional soft 
“ Bobolo” and 
the confiding 
* Bobolinkum, ” 
and mingled 
with many com- 
plexities and 
half - imitations 
of the human 
vocabulary, ail 
no doubt carry- 
ing distinct 
meaning to him 
and his mate. 

I went a little 
one side and set 
myself to watch 
them. The male 
attempted, by the sweetest “‘Chink-a-chee, chink- 
a-cherry’”’? and the most accelerating “Spink, 
spink, spink,” with the coo of “Bobolo-o-0,” to 
call the young birds after him, and finally suc- 
ceeded in making one hop and fly tremblingly 
- a near-by bean-patch, where he hid and left 
its | 

Iie then came back for the other, but this 
bird would not move; whether through fear or 
obstinacy I could not determine. 

The father ran his repertoire of cooing, sweet 
hotes over and over, but finding them wholly 
unpersuasive, he sailed back and forth a little 
Way overhead, with a loud, scornful “Chirr- 
chirr!” and a high, scolding ““Tro-tro-tro!” But 
this effected nothing with the young bird, and 
finally the father sat down on the ground and 
perked his head first on one side and then upon 


“ ther, and apparently gave the matter grave 
1ucht. 
7. 





“TWO WERE ALIVE.” 


‘¢ female bird sat about on the ground 
through all that I have narrated, an interested 
obs ‘ver, but saying little and doing nothing. 
She occasionally gave an encouraging “Chee- 
chee,” and perked her pretty head as if proud of 
ao ability and agility of her husband. 

'e male bird, after giving the subject of his 
ei edient child due consideration, rose in the 


The machine was 













“THE YOUTH STILL REFUSED TO MOVE.” 


Thus beset and encouraged, both before and 
aft, the young bird flew, fell and 
skipped into the shelter of the bean- 

/ patch, where the other maintained 

perfect seclusion and silence. 

The young birds, noisy as they 
were while I was carrying them to 
the field, never uttered a sound after 
reaching their parents. 

It took a full half-hour to get the 
last bird to the bean-patch, and 
while the work was going on the 
male bird would stop every few 
moments and fly at me, and dart 
and peck and bristle his feathers | 
and call me names, with a “‘Hey, hi, | 
ho, he, tweedle-tro-hi!’”’ 
the whole of it a sort 
of confused chorus, dif- 
ficult to analyze. 


never lost his worm; 
toward freeing his mind 


concerning myself, he 
would return to tempt 


on his child. | 


But with it all he) 


and after each effort | 


As I turned to leave the meadow, the male | 


bobolink gave me a parting salute by flying 
toward me, spreading all his furbelows, and 
filling the air with the bustle and disturbance of 
his angry, intimidating notes. He ended with a 
sort of yelp like a maddened squirrel, as he sailed 
back to his silent young in the bean-patch. 

As I walked over the sweet-smelling field I 
thought of Dupont de Nemours, who asserted 
that he understood eleven words of the pigeon 
language, the same number of that of fowls, 
fourteen of the cat tongue, twenty-two of that 
of cattle, thirty of that of dogs, and the raven 
language he understood completely. 

I thought of him and wished, not to be so far 
accomplished as he, but that I might even com- 
prehend correctly one single cry of love and fear 
and anxiety of the impatient, petulant, saucy, | 
flirting, fascinating bobolink. 

JENNIE E. T. Dowe. 
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Fox Farms on Alaskan Islands. | 


The breeding of foxes for their pelts is becom- 
ing an important industry on the islands of | 
Alaska. No less than thirty-five islands, says 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, are now occupied for | 
this purpose. | 

The foxes with which breeding is begun cost 
from one hundred and fifty to two hundred 
dollars a pair. Up to date there have been 

ractically no wa 4 but as three of the islands | 
lave now more than one thousand foxes it can 
be only a short time before the venture will turn | 
out satisfactorily from a financial point of view. 

The foxes are trapped and the skins taken 
between November 20th and January 20th, all | 
the females being released. The “killing age’’ is | 
about eighteen months, although foxskins me 
be had at eight months, and if especially well 
grown the animals are sometimes killed at that | 
time. 

The semi-domestication of fur-bearing animals | 
seems the only way of preventing the early | 


| extermination of species which now provide the 
most costly and luxurious wearing apparel. It | Seccovonoeemenee~orentue ones oneOeeneneeaeaNOEe CIS: 


seems reasonable to suppose that the Alaskan | 
fox industry, in which one = thousand 
dollars is now invested, may be the beginning of 


|a great and profitable’ business, the islands of 


Alaska being Ss fitted for the experi- 
ment, and very few of them of the least value 
for any other purpose. 

It is thought by experienced fur men that it 
might be feasible to introduce the Russian sable 
and other of the more valuable marten species 
into Alaska for propagation. 


EEASAVE sertvertr FUEL 


Corea, 1895, 4 varieties, 15 cents; 
Orange Free State, V. R. L., sur- 
charge d. and id., 7 cents; 
Guam, 1, 2 and 5 cents, 16 cents. ll unused, "Stamps on | 


approval s at 50% commission, Agents wanted. 
URITAN STAMP CO., New Dorchester, Mass. | 


HOW MY HEAD ACHES! 


NERVEASE 


will cure it in 5 minutes. 1 box cures 10 
headaches. Costs 4 cents. At druggists, or 
Nervease Co., Boston. Sample 10 cents. 


STERLING SILVER HEART 


with first name engraved thereon, 
25c., or five with any name engrav- 
ed for $1.00. Same with 
ball stick pin, 30c., four 
for $1.00. Cut shows front 
4 and back views. Sent 
post-paid on receipt of price. 
ART JEWELRY CO., 
Il Main St., Attleboro, Mass. 
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Without a teacher. Published lessons 50 cents each. 
SEWALL PUBLISHING CO., Box 3241, BOSTON. 


RIDGE HALL. 

A SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Opened Oct. ist. High and 

dry location in a village free from evil influences 

Laboratories. Seholarships. A vigorous School Life. 
American Ideals. Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, 

Wellesley H ills, Mass. 


Academy for Boys, 

Williston Seminary, Aceon i" Nek 
Prepares for college or scientific and medical se hools. 
Fully equipped snboretories im Physics, Chemistry and 


Biology. New Athletic Field, 4 mile and straightaws ay 
track. 60th year. JOSEPH H. SAWYER, A. M., Principal. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, Me. fourse?: 


Scientitic ; Latin Scientific ; Civil, Mechanical, 
=e tric: al Engineering; Chemical; Agricultu- 
; Preparatory Med jeal; Pharmae y; Law; 
Military Drill. Unive rsity fees, rooms and 
board, $176.50. A. W. HARRIS, Pres., Orono, Me. 

















Ambitious and enter- 

prising young men ite fea | 
are wanted to learn 

Shorthand or. . SY e CAL} 3 V2 

at the ALBANY AOLMY 


BY = SS COL- 
EG 8 a preparation for a in flog For 
contieaibos address CARNELL & HOoIT, Albany, N 


MY SITUATION 





WITH BROWN, DURRELL & CO. was obtained for me | 


by —y att College of Actual Business and Shorthand. 
aRace Austin, Reading. Write to BURDETT 
co LEGE, 694 W ashington St., Boston, for prospectus. 
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{BOYS and GIRLS 
READ THIS. 


Earn a Watch or a Sterling Silver Link Brace- | 
let by selling two dozen Gold-plated Collar 4 
Buttons at 10 cents apiece. Send us your § 
address and 20 cents; we will then se ~\ you two 
dozen Collar Buttons; when sold send us $2.20. 
fe will then send you a Watch or Bracelet as & 
wa a Be) Ae hoose, with no expense to you. . 
ELRY CO., P. 0. Box 733, Providence, Se Le 

wR aS a ee 














HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
New Books. 


COUNSEL UPON THE READING 
OF BOOKS. 


$ Lectures in Philadelphia arranged by the Society 











for the Extension of University Teaching. By 
Prof. H. MORSE STEPHENS, Miss AGNES 
REPPLIER, President HADLEY, Prof. 
BRANDER MATTHEWS, Prof. BLISS 
PERRY and Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE. 
With an Introduction by HENRY VAN DYKE, 
D.D. 12mo, $1.50. 

A thoroughly useful and attractive book, treating 


of Poetry, History, Fiction, Economics, Biography, 
Essays and Criticism. 


FORTUNE’S BOATS. 

A fresh, wholesome, interesting story of five girls, 
their work and their romance, by BARBARA 
YVECHTON, author of 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


SQUIRRELS AND OTHER 
FUR-BEARERS, 
By JOHN BURROUGHS. 
in colors after Audubon, and a frontispiece from 
life. Square r2mo, $1.00. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE 
REDCOATS. 

A Tale of the Jersey Ship and the Jersey Shore in 
the Days of the Revolution. By EVERETT T. 
TOMLINSON, author of “ Boys of Old Mon- 
mouth” and “A Jersey Boy in the Revolution.” 
With illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


EDNAH AND HER BROTHERS. 

Another delightful story for little folks, by ELIZA 
ORNE WHITE, author of “* When Molly Was 
Six,” “A Little Girl of Long Ago,” etc. With 
four illustrations and a decorative colored cover. 
Square r2mo, $1.00. 


Oe ORO 8 Oe 


“A Young Savage,” etc. 


With rs illustrations 








Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 4 








5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Heat 
Your 
House 


witha 


Di g hton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out see 
what it will cost to repair it, then 
write to us for a price on a new 
DiGHtTon. Lvery Part Warranted. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 


Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 














Length 
“CRESCO” 
THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich. 


41 Tremont Street. 


| Sonedened by Hon. Chauncey M. Depew. 


“Sleepy- Time Stories” reeall the fact that the 
earnest and consecrated worker L~ also a m othe “rand 
a lover of little children. “Brown Eyes” and “Baby 
Dimple” are genuine little habitants of Babyland, and 
no one but a writer who had dwelt and felt with them 
could have written their story with the grace and 
glamor that Mrs. Booth has given it It makes one 
long to fall into the fairy ring and light down upon 
the wee tots with all the wildest tricks of the trade 
just to see their baby eyes open with wonder and the ir 
sweet, innocent souls drink in all the gossamer — 8 of 
talking butterflies and soldier bees, “green froggies . 
winking violets and tea-drinking toads, all in a are ronda 
Titanian whirl and revel. Truly Mrs. Booth in her 
new role is altogether delightful. — Globe-Democrat, 
St. Lou lO. 








150-SHOT AIR-RIFLE, $1.00. 


The celebrated King Air - Rifle repeater, 150 
shots without reloading. Straight, Potable shoo ter, 
extremely durable, no soldered joints to break or get 
out of order. Se “pe yyy or #. OO and expressage, 


1 for 
NEW YORE MAIL ‘ORDER STORE. ‘396. 398 Broadway, N. Y. 


CHAMPION @ xy 
Stove Clay rats) 


is for mending cracks 

and holes in the fire- 7 
box lining of your 
stove. Itis a com- 
bination of powder- 
ed fire-clays and 
plumbago. Mix 
with water and 
use like mortar 











orcement. Any ‘, 
one can use it. | 
Keep a box on‘, 
hand. It’s cheap 
Buy it of stove- 
dealers, and at 
hardware and general stores. 
you can’t get it 

Don’t neglect the Stove lining ; the 

life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


“CRESCO’ 


A CORSET 


That Cannot 
Break at the 
Waist Line. 


Disconnected 
in front, with 
Elastic Gores 
at Sides. 


Where the Cresco 
is not kept by deal- 
ers it will be sent, 
postpaid, for 


$1.00 


Drab or White, Long, 
Short or _— 





Write us if 






































PROF. GRADY, Principal, 


Boston Stammerers’ Inst., 


Way go through life with your business 

prospects, pleasures and home life 
blighted through your affliction when you 
can be cured? 

There is no more need aed a to continue 
your impediment of speech than there is 
for you to wear a knapsack on your back. 

Thirty Years’ Experience. 
Consultation FREE. Call or write for Prospectus. 
REFERENCES: 

Hon. Cuarves L. Dean, Mayor of Malden, Mass. 
Hon. Levi S. Goutp, Mayor of Melrose, Mass. 

Rev. Jozt M. Leonarp, Melrose, Mass. 




































Glycerine Toilet Soap which | find in 


Many housekeepers say, ‘1 consider the cake of White 


Ivorine, worth even more than both together cost me.” 


FR Ee E | A set of six side-splitting colored 
s elephant cards. Address 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., CLASTONBURY, CT. 


24 Oz. Package. 





each package of 
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IV. THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. NOVEMBER 1, 1900. 



















































































a swim Svierw avi wa ere et 
One N. ig ht to OR the last twenty years there has been no change in the construction of Cooking | 
Ranges. It was an accepted fact that a Range, to be right, must be built about 3 
Denver the same as every other Range ; consequently the only change has been in the a 
outside dress or design and the addition of such knickknacks as ventilated ovens, 
: sectional ring covers, oven door kickers, thermometers, interchangeable linings 7 
CHICAGO and grates, and covering of exposed surfaces with asbestos, but the main body of the modern 
& NORTH-WESTERN Range is no better or different in any way from the old reliable “‘ Winthrop” Range of 1876. a 
RAILWAY The Dighton Furnace Co. woe OS = 
wg make a Range, the Zs ae AS a 
THE COLORADO SPECIAL leaves | | 4.5 . — 
; <cnger : q 
oie tne caves || ++ Home Winthrop, a 
Line; arrives Denver 1.20 next after- oe . ; : 2 
noon and Colorado Springs and Manitou that is entirely different in flue con- a 
same evening. No a of rey ee struction, has all the knickknacks c 
athena ain tor tal common to other Ranges, and a q 
Colorado—Illustrated, mailed on receipt thorough inspection of it will a 
fine geyp. Coles eaypagee convince the most critical that it is a 
for tickets or address * : _ : 
368 Washington Street, Boston . far superior to any other construction a 
461 Broadway, - - New York su. and is as near perfection as it is | 
ss possible to attain in modern at 
*« Range making. ia 
own : 
- No other Range made = 
== heats ALL of FIVE sides 4 
~ of the Oven. 2 
oh =" No other Range made 4 
om erate every a L has a dust flue which ~ 
ee oats: Ia "| takes ALL the dust 4 
Souris rt oA e. up the chimney when - 
A little persever- 2 i] 
or mare of the fo =« you shake the grate.. a 
a -+ No other Range made has a larger OVEN, FIRE-BOX or ASH-PAN. 77 
Electric Lamps. ae No other Range made will do as much work and doit moreevenlyin || 
_ oon *t any part of the oven with as little fuel as the “HOME WINTHROP.” ||. 
L The price is from $5.00 to $8.00 less than other first-class Ranges are sold for. a 
7 Siwewqeeaun DOGHTON FURNACE COMPANY, Liedvaoned _ MASS. a 
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OLD GRIST MILL | 


Wheat —_ 





a 7 T= kind that children ought to 
Ss os La aay drink when they’re working hard 
ithe! 4 in school. Have no fear that it will 
~~ © #1 give them headaches or make them 





ay ge nervous, bilious or dyspeptic. It 
ats ~. isn’t that kind. The Old Grist 

Mill contains the natural nutritive 

properties of wheat. It’s a pleasant 
» drink and an aid to digestion. Our special process of preparing it 
gives it a flavor so like the finest coffee that it is thoroughly satisfying 
tothe most confirmed coffee-drinker. Why not adopt Old Grist 
Mill for the breakfast drink for the whole family ? Then you’ll 
not have to deny the children their cup. They’ll like it and will 
do better work in school all day for the good start it gives them. 


It’s Cheaper Than Coffee. 
20 cents per Ib. 


Your grocer can supply you if he will, and he will if you insist 
on trying it. Tell him it is made by 


) POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 








PREPARE for WINTER 


Fix Up Your FARM and POULTRY BUILDINGS 
by using 


NEPONSE Tse ROOFING 





HE best low-cost roofing and siding on the market. 

Made from good rope stock, not wood pulp. Con- 

tains no tar. Give it an occasional coat of paint 

and it will last for years, keeping out the wind, 

frost, rain and snow. Considering its trifling cost — 

about a cent per square foot—no one who has sheds, 
poultry-houses, etc., can af- 
ford to be without it. 

To those who keep fowls 
it is invaluable, as by its use 
the fowls, being kept warm 
and dry, lay well during the 
winter, when ‘‘ there’s good 
money in eggs.”’ 

Sold by dealers in rolls of 

100, 250 and 500 square feet 

respectively, each roll con- 

taining t e mecessary tia 
caps and aails. 

For a permanent roofing 
for barns, etc., there’s noth- 
ing better than our 


PAROID 


READY ROOFING. 


. A postal brings sample of ** Neponset’’ and 
“Paroid,” also name of nearest dealer. 

















‘FOOD CHOPPER | 


aa TINNED -@a 

‘will soon save any housekeeper more than its cost. It will enable 
her to get meals easier, save her much time and economize food. 
You can chop any kind of food with it, fine or coarse. Guaran- 
teed to chop raw meat. It is strong, won’t break or get out of 
order. You can clean it in a jiffy. A set of 4 knives, including 


one for mut butter, with each chopper. 


Sold at all hardware, house furnishing and department 
stores. Write for illustrated catalogue describing 
many other household — —free. Send 4cents for the 
“Enterprising Houseke eeper’’—contains 200 recipes. 


OO 


Medium. Nut Butter 





F. W. BIRD & SON, 


East Walpole, Mass. 
Western Office: Chicago, Ill. 








Cutter. 
THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING CO. OF PA., 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 











